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‘THE SALARIES OF OUR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
' MISS S. C. STERLING. 
fo 
{Continued from the May Number.]} 

But many will say these are luxuries— they are not the indis- 
pensables of human life. A teacher can live without many of 
these expensive articles, in which our wives and mothers so luxu- 
riate and take solid comfort. True, we admit it; but what life is 
#0 bare and deyoid of happiness as not to allow of one single 
item that tends to make the day brighter, the weeks pass less 
wearily —a new bow of ribbon, a fresh hat, a curl—all these 
things that add so much to a woman’s personal appearance and 
happiness ? 

Most certainly, our teachers can ezist, work, teach, eat, and 
sleep, without a book, a paper, a vacation, a bit of travel— each 
day, every week, as destitnte of a single joy or an hour of pleas- 
wre as though she were: work among the Hottentots of Africa, 
or had been transplanted to the imaginative world of Alexander 
Selkirk. A high back-comb may adorn the summit of her brain, 
thus rendering all other head appurtenances unnecessary. Or, 
she might wear her hair cut short in her neck. We propose 
that our Legislature issue an edict commanding our teachers to 
wear their hair cut short in their necks, that they shall go with- 
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eut collars and bustles, and wear cowhide shoes. To such a cos 
tume even the fanatical Mrs. Stanton or the rabid Miss Phelps 
could not object. It would be productive of health, certainly, 
and lessen the expenses of the State; for even the present salary 
under cover of such a modus operandi, might be cut down from its 
present standard at least one-half. Such a costume would assur. 
edly be a relief to many of our teachers, for it would lessen labor, 
thought, time, and care. Many a cheek would wear a fresher 
tinge, and many a heart-pulse beat quicker at the rhythm of chil. 
dren’s feet. Truly, we teachers can live with none of these dis. 


pensable accessories to human happiness; but picture our school. 


rooms with such teachers, our children sitting upon the bare 
boards of economy and jurisprudence. 

So often has been asked the question, “Is such a teacher the 
best teacher; is such a school-room the best room, whereby to 
develop all the growing faculties of childhood?” that it does nat 
seem necessary to enlarge upon it here. All know, if they wil! 
give the subject one moment’s time and attention, that it is not 
All know that our teachers, as*a class, are not sufficiently mel 
dressed. Our school-rooms do not receive the attention in regard 
to convenience, decoration, and comfort that they ought. It has 
come to be almost the shibbeleth in every town and city, that om 
teachers can not command the best society. And they do not, 
Do they receive calls from cur most cultured, aristocratic ladies? 
No. Are they invited to our parties, our tea-sittings, our recep. 
tions? Said a young lady +o us, in one of our villages of abov! 
two thousand inhabitants, in answer to the inquiry if she had 
called upon the teachers this term: “Oh, no; I never call upoa 
school teachers; they are such a mopy, ill-dressed set!” ands 
teacher of this same town remarked to me that she had taughit in 
the same place two years, and had not become acquainted with 
three ladies outside her own corps of teachers. Now, why is this 
existing state of things? Simply the want of culture and the 
means necessary for becoming and suitable dress. However 
much we may attempt to deny the fact, everyone knows tha! 
dress is almost the only passport into good society. A lady wi! 
not receive the least attention unless she is passably attired. I 
is the only modicum of good in the eyes of our fair-Americm 
ladies. Attending a teachers’ association a short time since, ar! 
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being an entire stranger, we could distinguish every lady teacher 
in the room by her dress, and simply because it was not as good 
as that of ladies in other avocations in life. In every loop, bow, 
uitton-hole, fold, and plait of a teacher’s dress, there are visible 
the never-ceasing signs of economy and pinched purse-strings — 
«) plainly to be seen are the scrimpings, the attempts at shabby 
gentility, and the evident necessity at making the most of every- 


thing. 
Now, this certainly is a wrong in our land. Our teachers have 
a right to a salary sufficient to enable them to appear as well 


dressed as the wives, mothers, and sisters of the children whom 
they educate. They have a right to the same amount of culture, 
hooks, travel, and education. In our American land we do not 
want a set of shoddy, ill dressed, ignorant teachers; and we have 
no right to impose such instructors upon our children. The only 
method by which this can be remedied is an increase of salary. 
And, I repeat this, we as teachers have a right to all these things, 
heeause we earn them. The teacher’s task isa hard one. All 
statistics of the present day tell us that the teacher’s life is 
shorter, in the aggregate, than that of any other class of people. 
Beginning her work with the same amount of vitality, it is only a 
few years before the: nervous system fails, the hands shake, the 
limbs tremble, and sleepless nights follow. Every teacher knows 
this sad fate only too well; and no life or death is so hard to bear 
as the one coming from this exhaustion of the nervous system. 
Another reason why this increase of salary is demanded is that it 
will improve our schools. Will not a school system have a higher 
reputation with a corps of teachers cultivated, traveled, highly 
educated, refined, attractive in personal appearance, with a salary 
which will enable them to give their whole attention to their 
pupils, instead of spending day and night in trying “to make 
both ends meet,” as the farmer says. 

The greater amount of culture possessed by the teacher, the 
greater amount received by the pupil, and the more refinement 
tegotten by scholar and child. And what infant mind that does 
hot retain a higher respect for his school-ma’am if she is becom- 
ingly and prettily dressed? “Oh, does n’t she look pretty?” said 
slittle urchin one day to us, as his young teacher passed us on 
the sidewalk. She wore a pretty French print, cool and fresh, a 
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pink bow at her throat, a pink ribbon in her hair. So susceptib; 
is childhood to the artistic side of life. 

Now, we would not be understood as advocating extravagan: 
salaries; neither do we intend to go to extremes in this matter, 
We do not consider ourselves radical or ultra; but we say this: 
At all events, four hundred dollars should be the very lowest sal. 
ary ever paid to any teacher, and from five to six hundred whey 
one has sufficient ability, success, practice, and experience ty 
demand it. We know of many schools in the northern part o/ 
our State that pay five and six ‘hundred to their first primary 
teachers, and four hundred and fifty, and sometimes more, to al! 
the teachers of the intermediate grades; and their school boards 
have told us that they do not regret the expenditure. “ It pays,” 
they say; and we believe that all over our land the general exp:- 
rience in this matter would be that “it pays.” 

We do not ask to become rich by teaching. We do not expect 
it. We donot ask to lay up money. We do not look forward tp 
becoming millionaires or living upon Fifth Avenue; but we dr 
pray for a little larger ‘salary, a. little more money, because w: 
aged it so much, so that we may receive a call from Mrs. A. with. 
out blushing at the scantiness of our wardrobe, and attend chure! 
suitably attired throughout the entire year. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES—A REPLY. 


(i MRS. C. D. WEST. 

I suppose all your readers have read the article, “ The Salaries 
of our Primary Teachers,” in the May number of the TEacurr, 
and put on a solemn face and examined to know if they really 
have the proper spirit of martyrdom; then, with the true feminine 
spint of the day, they begin to wonder what they will wear when 
they sit for the picture which is to hang above Florence Nightin- 
gale’s. To satisfy them that I am not ignorant of the subject of 
which I speak, let me inform them at once that “I have had expe- 
rience.” I began at two dollars per week, boarded around, 
washed dishes during vacations in father’s kitchen, had to squeezé 
in spring terms at college, and never took a vacation for — well, 
I do not like to state my age; and, in addition to all this, I have 
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ever advocated that primary teaching was quite as exhaustive as 
any, and required just as thorough and broad preparation, conse- 
quently equal remuneration. Teachers’ wages should be ade- 
quate to their support the year around, It is for some of the 
reasons given for an increase of salary that we take issue with 
the writer. “A county superintendent is well paid ”— whick 
means that, by hiring a horse and buggy and paying his own 
expenses, he receives three or four dollars per day, in some cases 
five. I heard one remark, who was blessed with an economical 
wife and only one child, “as farmers, when I stay with them, do 
not usually ask remuneration, I manage to save a little.” 

Iam not aware how extended the author’s acquaintance may 
be, but she has seen quite a different class of ministers from 
those I have met if each has “an income quite equal to his time, 
tis labor, his family expenses.” When I heard the missionary, 
J. P. Thompson, say he supported his family of eleven and 
assisted in building a house of worship where he was stationed in 
this State, with a salary of three hundred dollars, I concluded | 
had not learned all the ways to economize when I supported my- 
self upon two hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

Lastly, and I conclude of most importance, she puts dress. 
That goddess of to-day sits as high on pedestal as ever sat Juno 
or Minerva, and with as faithful a crowd of worshipers. The 
teacher mingles with the wealthy. “She wants and needs to be 
as well dressed as they;” “and has she not as much right to these 
luxuries as other women?” The wants we admit, but not the 
needs. We have not quite passed the day when worth makes the 
man, and not dress alone the woman. This is the very snare that 
is dragging many a victim to destruction. Young women are not 
villing to let their worth give them position, dignity, and self- 
respect, with leisure to continue mental improvement; but will 
give twice the time and strength aping somebody who has more 
money and less brains than they. When the ruffles on a dress 
must run around one month, up and down the next, be ironed 
into folds the next, then scalloped and buttons covered with the 
pieces, and so on ad infinitum, without and within, no wonder a 
teacher’s head whirls and the purse-string pulls. “Has she not 
the right?” To ask this question is to murmur at Providence. 
We have the right to possess through our own efforts, but that 
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wealth, with its train of attendants, is not laid at our feet, ma) 
aot be a curse to us. Our Father knows best. It is He wh, 


gives these things. 

She has seen what I never heard related before: “ The litt), 
child’s lip curl in scorn because the teacher was not as wel! 
dressed as her mother.” A teacher possessing all the charms 
enumerated, with some wisdom, must have lacked an essentia! 
teart quality not to be able to command the confidence, respect, 
and love of her pupils. Does not the very act signify defectiys 
and neglected training at home, except in the one branch, deyo- 
tion to dress? Is there not here a field lying tallow or growing 
to weeds, which these noble heroines should clear, plant, and cu- 
tivate? How else shall this child ever know what characterizes 
true manhood or true womanhood, when the parent proves incow- 
petent or negligent? 

“The greater part of our instructors are girls and women, 
whole-souled, true-hearted, with no other support than the mea- 
ger pittance so stintedly doled out to them from the public treas- 
ury.” Just here come the much-discussed questions, What can 
woman do? and, How much shall she be paid? In these ques 
tions the remuneration given to men for the same work is taken 
as the standard of comparison. This question is too compreher- 
sive for the present article. We only ask, why is it, if teacher 
are so much more meanly paid in this than in other professions. 
that it is so constantly crowded, and thus, by the law of supply 
and demand, wages are kept low? If it is such self-denying, 
soul-harrowing business, why is it that so many persist in it, when 
the call for female labor in many other fields is earnest and unan- 
swered? A gentleman said, not long since, if he wanted a wil: 
or a school-teacher, he could find half a dozen, but he had ridden 
as many days to find anyone to take care of his family in sick- 
Hess. 

Does doing the work we agree to do, and for which we receive 
the stipulated price, constitute no heroine? Then is there not 
laurel for wreaths. We are not acquainted with any field o 
labor in which the laborer has as many hours to himself as the 
teacher. You say time out of school must be given to prepara: 
tion, and so I say; but if this is rightly applied it may nearly al) 
be for our own improvement. It is only by growth within our 
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selves that we can develop others. We do not deny that it is 
severe mental and physical labor, but compare it with the work 
of the dress-maker, the common seamstress, milliner, copyist, 
clerk, cook, waiting-girl, author, and the highest sphere of 
woman, that of wife and mother; and does any call for less hours 


of labor, or present less cares or more opportunities for self-cul- 
ture? Can you consider all this, and say, “ Look towards those 


school-room doors where lie more lofty purposes, more exalted 
aims than were ever possessed by a Florence Nightingale?” 
And now please re-read the rest of this sentence, and draw your 
own conclusion. I italicize. “ And more crushed hopes, bleedina 
nerves, and pinched purse-strings than could be found in a Libly 
prison.” Elevating labor should elevate the laborer; and when 
one deals with minds, he is in a field of labor that, if the work is 
well done, commands true respect of all at the present time. 
That evils exist, we admit. There are many things to be taken 
ato consideration. I almost believe I can remember when a 
thorough college course, or even any of the higher studies, were 
not deemed essential to a teacher who taught the a-b-abs. A 
wheelbarrow is easily started. It takes a long time to set a vast 
and complicated set of machinery in perfect running order, and 
some time for experimenting. Our school system is massive. 
Let the primary teachers be patient. The friction of their depart- 
ment is under consideration and I have no doubt will be removed. 
In the meantime, let the teachers be faithful, devoted to their 
work, and should they deem it temporary, that is no excuse for 
lack of interest while it is their business; and if it is promotion in 
due time, let them take places higher in the grade, or even the 
superintendence of the county. But we beg of you, in asking 
wore pay, not to stand upon such pleas as those noted above. 
That you need what you ask, we do not doubt; but that the rea- 
sons set forth in the article referred to are those usually upper- 
wost in the minds of our teachers, my association with them 
would not show. 


Blissfield, Mich., May 15, 1874. 


— Certain people study all their lives; at their death they have 
learned everything, except to live. 
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THE TRUANTS. 
F. K, CROSBY. 


‘* Let's ‘hookey Jack,” this afternoon, 
And have a game of ball, 
Of one-old-cat or two-old-cat 
Or any cat at all!” 


And Charlie White and Harry Blake, 
And Tom and Willie Poole, 

Made off across the Deacon’s field, 
Well out of sight of school. 


But, as they climbed the Deacon’s fence, 
Poor Tem must push awry 

A hornet’s nest, and then what came 
You know as weil as 1. 


Alas! it finished Tommy’s sport 
Before ‘twas well begun ; 

And back in school his tear-stained face 
Appeared at half past one. 


** No two-old-cat to-day,” said Will, 
And through the corn they go ; 
But why sheuld luckless Hal forget 
The ditch that lay. below ? 


With shoulder lamed and jacket torn 
And forehead black and blue, 

His heart aquake, poor Harry Blake 
Limped into school at two. 


** No two-old-cat to-day,” said Will, 
** No use for two to try, 
** Give me the bat, and do your best 
At catching on the fly.” 


Perhaps ‘twas only Charlie’s fault 
That let the ball slip through : 

But at the school a swollen nose 
Arrived at half past two. 


Alas! our poor unfortunates— 
Reduced from four to one, 
‘* No matter, then,” said sturdy Will: 
** Tll toss and catch alone.” 


His lonely e was brief, indeed. 
The ball lodged in a tree, 

And meek, repentant Master Will 
Slunk into school at three! 


Behold the sum cf all their sport, 
Their honey turned to gall ; 

No cne-old-cat, no two-old-cat, 
Nor any cat at all. 


Independent. 
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TEACHING PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
KATHIE. 

Will you kindly allow me to write a few words to the young 
teachers who eagerly peruse your excellent guide, to gain new 
ideas of their work, which towers like a mountain before their 
unaccustomed eyes—like a mountain of difficulties and never- 
ending labor? It is only a few years since I looked through such 
colored glasses; and though the mountain is considerably dimiz- 
ished, yet there is quite a large hill yet to be surmounted before 
I can look over to unalloyed pleasure and freedom from vexation 
in teaching. One of the impediments which looked so large was 
how to teach arithmetic to young pupils. I follow this plan now, 
which succeeds the best with myself, and I believe is adopted by 
many other teachers. 

For instance, take a common case. The tyro begins teaching 
ina primary room in which the Second Reader is the highest 
class. The pupils of this class have dabbled a little in primary 
arithmetic, but usually have to be put back in addition again. In 
some schools there is a prejudice against oral arithmetic. Parents 
send their children to school with their arithmetics, and if they 
don’t recite in it, the teacher is pronounced “ good-for-nothin’— 
don’t learn ’em anything about figgers.”” It is well, for a young 
teacher especially, to be careful to avoid censure, unjust though 
itmay be; and I have found in such a school that it is better pol- 
icy at first, for a few weeks, to give them lessons in their arith- 


metics upon the questions for analysis, in connection with tables 


written upon the board, and after this take the books away from 
them so as not to allow them te look for the answers; and by this 
method they will be obliged to make their own answers. They 
will soon learn this by making marks and performing the required 
operations with them. Very little time suffices to teach them 
this. And how much better for the pupil to arrive at their own 
conclusions in this logical manner, instead of taking some one’s 
word for it. When the arithmetics are out of the way, write 
examples for analysis where all can seé; and for a short time 
write down the full analysis of each, until they have learned the 
form somewhat. Then require them to write out their own anal- 
ysis, subject to careful criticisms from the teacher. If they can 
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write it, they can repeat it. The tables should be put upon th: 
blackboard in plain sight of all, and arranged in this order: Be. 
ginning with the twos, write two plus two, with the figures an 
sign, of course, and write the combinations in irregular order to 
two plus twelve. By this means you avoid the error of teaching 
them to recite by rote, as they will do if they are learned in their 
regular order. A drill of perhaps a week will be necessary for 
this table, giving them only small portions for each day. Be 
thorough with this, and require them to recite it in many different 
ways, so as to give them no chance to learn it by rote. Then, 
beginning with three plus three, and so on to three plus twelve. 
There will be eleven combinations in the first table, ten in the 
second, and so decreasing until the last table will be twelve plus 
twelve. Owing to the peculiar arrangement of the tables, all the 
numbers below twelve will have been added, so there will be no 
need of repetitions. I trust to your intelligence to understan( 
ine, if I do not make my meaning quite plain. And remember, 
my dear fellow-workers, that the more artistically these lesson: 
are presented to the eye, the more readily will your pupils be 
interested. As soon as possible, give them practical work. By 
the time they have learned the addition table, at least two-thirds 
of them should be able to add anything, if you take pains to give 
them plenty of that kind of work to do. Write the example upon 
the board, and call their attention to it, so when they have spar- 
time they can busy themselves with it. It will keep the restless 
little mortals quiet, which is half the battle. If you have black- 
board room enough, leave your tables wpon it for convenience in 
reviewing. What is true of addition holds good in subtraction, 
and the same method should be used. Some difficulty you will 
find with examples in subtraction, where the upper number i: 
less than the one below it. But explain carefully every time 
they fail, and they will soon understand it. During this time 
they can be taught to read numbers as far as millions, and the 
Roman notation. They will comprehend it as well if taught in 
odd moments as though you gave them separate recitations in 
this, and no time is lost. It would be well, after finishing addi- 
tion and subtraction, to review before attacking that great stum- 
bling-block, the multiplication table, On no account let them 
learn it in the parrot-like manner that is so prevalent in mos! 
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schools. Be very thorough with this, and remember, unless they 


bave practical work in this, they will shortly forget very much of 
these tables. Drill upon these tables (put upon the board in 
the same manner as the addition tables, of course,) as long as is 
expedient. But remember it is dull work for their active little 
brains, and make their lessons as pleasant as possible. After 
multiplication is learned, division is comparatively simple; and 
do not spend too much time on that. But now you want to fit 
them for examination, (I will suppose you to have been at least 
twenty-four weeks at this work,) and there are the tables in com- 
pound numbers and fractions.to teach them yet. But I usually 
teach them these tables in the reading-class, or they will soon 
learn them, if they are given a general exercise once per day 
upon them. Fractions will soon be understood, if you illustrate 
and explain freely. Of course I mean just the elements. Then 
they need reviews of the tables and test questions, and then they 
are pretty well fitted for the rudiments of arithmetic, which I 
believe is the next higher branch of arithmetic, usually taken up 
after the oral. But I have written all this about your first class, 
and have said nothing about the little ones who are just begin- 
aing their school life. They need to begin the elements of math- 
ematics the very first term, that they may keep pace with their 
other branches of study. Too often no attention is paid to this 
subject until they are put in the “ Mental,” and it is hard work 
for the little minds which have not had any other instruction in 
this than the little practical knowledge they gain instinctively. 
Let them count pebbles, books, crayons—anything that will 
interest them. Then, as soon as they can count to fifty or sixty, 
let them add small numbers by adding the pebbles, etc. By pro- 
ceeding gradually in this manner, they will add and subtract 
aumbers quite well before you are aware that they have made a 
beginning, hardly. They will soon learn to write and read the 
first ten or twelve figures by putting them plainly upon the 
board, with a corresponding number of marks beneath them, so 
they will understand what the figures mean. Thus, little by lit- 
tle, they will soon be prepared to take a regular recitation in 
aithmetic; at least as soon as they begin to read in the First 
Reader. Though this seems so insignificant to us who can per- 
form these simple operations almost mechanically, yet to these 
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young intellects the task is as herculean as the demonstration of 
Euclid’s problems would be tome. We were in that lower vale of 
ignorance once ourselves ; and this should enable us to remember 
to give a gentle though firm hand to these children, as we help 
them climb the hill of science. 


—- ——____—_ —&e~ ----——__— —_ - 


GRAMMAR—II. 
PROF. ALBERT SAYLER. 

The present tendency of grammarians is to make a specialty of 
analysis. Indeed, it is with many authors a hobby. It is very 
amusing to look over the different forms of analysis, synoptical 
tables, diagrams, and other devices for syntactical illustration and 
elucidation, presented in some grammars of recent publication. 
In all the lately revised works that have come under my notice, 
the analytic parts have been either newly added or else greatly 
enlarged; and, in some cases, at the expense or. sacrifice of the 
rest. Several of these have appended to their analytic divisions 
distorted and ludicrous synoptical and diagrammatic devices. 
Two grammars which I have examined during the last year, one 
of which was recently compiled and the other recently revised, 
contain diagrams that are a mere burlesque of “ diagram analy- 
sis.” These poor, starved, fledgling systems of diagrams barely 
possess the germ of existence —certainly these do not possess a 
grain of consistency. In the one, the diagrams are rectilinear — 
a form out of keeping, perhaps, with every distinct organism in 
nature, from the atom to the entire world, every organic body 
assuming, to a greater or a less degree, an elliptical form. Many 
of the grammatical (syntactical) groupings are greatly out of 
joint. The other of these two grammars contains diagrams and 
suggestive pictures for beginners, which are also unmeritorious, 
being nothing less than « caricature of diagramming. Fortu- 
nately, the work is marred by fewer than a dozen pages of these 
diagrammatic monstrosities. Otherwise the grammar is an excel- 
lent reference-book, as are Kerl’s “Common School ” and “Com- 
prehensive ” Grammars. 

In another work, which is rapidly going out of use in the two 
or three States where it has been most used, there is a system of 
syntactical representation which has been held in high esteem; 
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but, in consequence of its deficiency, rather than its faultiness, 
and also, perhaps, the desire for “change and novelty,” it has 
become comparatively discarded and forgotten. And in still 
another grammar which seems to be creating quite a “ sensation 
in several Eastern States and in one Western State, there is a 
kind of angular diagram used, which will, perhaps, be approved 
by afew, and condemned by many. But the chapters of this 
grammar which are devoted to analysis are of considerable mo- 
ment to the live teacher using Harvey’s, Pinneo’s, Greene’s, 
Kerl’s, or Clark’s Grammar as a class-book; and very instructive 
and profitable to any intelligent teacher. 

THe Diacram.—Grammatical diagrams should be such pic- 
tures to the eye as systematically represent and symbolize sen- 
tential and syntactical structure. The grammatical relations of 
the structural parts of a sentence—grammatical and logical 
adjuncts, whether word, phrase, or sentence specifiers, modifiers, 
or qualifiers — should all find appropriate expression in the dia- 
gam. ‘The diagram should be characterized by neatness, me- 
chanical skill, and a graded uniformity and compactness. 

Diagrams are to such a degree the life and spirit of sentential 
analysis and parsing, that they might with propriety be termed 
diagram-analysis, instead of the simple term “analysis,” which 
they now bear. 

Diagrams are the object-teacher of parsing; and their figure 
consists of three primary elements: the “ horizontal ellipse,” the 
“simple right line,” and the “ waved line.” 

The diagram of the sentence, “Knowledge reaches or may 
teach every home,” found on the 51st page of Clark’s English 
Grammar, illustrates the horizontal ellipse ; the right line, as seen 
in the diagram on page 59; and the waved line is finely illustrated 
on the 42d page (upper diagrain), and also in the last clause of 
the blank diagram on page 64 in the same grammar. 

The utilization, if not the original invention of the diagram, is 
ascribed to S. W.-Clark. I think that I never heard a teacher 
converse upon the subject of diagram-analysis, without mention- 
ing the name of the generally acknowledged author, Clark, at 
some period of his conversation. However, it has been stated 
that Clark is not the inventor of the diagram; yet in my own mind 
leonsider the authority for this statement rather “ apocryphal,” 
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as Mark Twain somewhere uses the expression. To Clark we 
will persist in ascribing the meed of praise. It is certain that 
Clark developed the first system worth teaching to a class, or the 
first that gained general favor. 

In a following article I will state the principal objections that 
have been made against the diagram, and endeavor to refute 
them. 


Mackinac, Mich., April 27, 1874. 


s aiend 


SCHOOLS AND HEALTH. 
At the annual meeting of the American Social Science Associ. 
ation, in New York, last month, two notable papers were pre- 
sented, in which all parents, teachers, and school officers are 


interested. 

Dr. Alfred L. Carroll read a paper on “Sanitary Science in 
Schools and Colleges.” Hygiene should, he said, pave the road 
for all other human advances—commercial, intellectual, and 
even moral. The most competent observers are inclined to 
attribute habitual crime, in many instances, to physical degeners- 
tion; and they have, he said, ecclesiastical authority for the asser- 


tion that the form of « man’s religious belief is intimately con- 
nected with the state of his digestive organs. Yet there is no 
subject of which mankind at large is more deplorably ignoraat 
than this code of health. With very few exceptions, our under- 


graduate academies are content to leave hygiene as a mystery o' 


purely medical doctrine, forgetting that the preservation of 
health is a matter which almost exclusively concerns the non- 
medical public, whose intercourse with physicians seldom begins 
until after violation of sanitary laws has induced actual disease, 
when the time for the “ounce of prevention” is past and the 
“pound of cure” alone is sought. It is to the lack of rudiment- 
ary knowledge which everyone should possess that we owe mor 
than half the mortality of the world and a very much larger pro- 
portion of its sickness. To this are due the appalling death-rate 
of infancy, the slow devitalization of children in overcrowded, i!!- 
ventilated school-rooms, the crippling of operatives in deleterious 
trades, the myriad evil effects of sewage poisoning, the gener 
tion and perpetuation of endemic disease, the ravages of epidem 
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contagions, and less directly, but perhaps almost as surely, a 
ereat part of the intemperance and moral decadence which are as 
often the consequences as the causes of insanitary conditions 
among the poorer classes. Nowhere is sufficient prominence 
accorded to hygiene. Of the thirty-seven colleges in the United 
States he knew of but four that have chairs of hygiene. Hygiene 
should be made an essential feature of every grade of education, 
and taught with the thoroughness it merits. From the lowest 
form up to the graduating class of every college, he would give 
it a progressive course. No more effective method could be 
devised for the suppression of ignorant quackery than to teach 
the public something of the philosophy of life and health, and no 
better legacy could be prepared for posterity than to tell those 
who are to give birth to coming generations how to fulfill their 
parental duties and to transmit an unimpaired inheritance of 
health to their heirs. 

Dr. D. F. Lincoln, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
next read a report on “School Hygiene.” The Department of 
Health, he said, had been paying attention to this subject of late, 
and had drawn up a list of thirteen topics which covered, or 
nearly covered, the ground in question. These were: Heating 
and Ventilation, Light (Condition of Scholars’ Eyes), Seats (De- 
furmities Traceable to Them), Architectural Plans, Apparatus 
Employed in Instruction, Gymnastics, Condition of Nervous Sys- 
tem, Organ of Hearing, Organs of Pelvic Cavity, Drinking Water, 
Sewage and Water-closets, Commissioners for Scientific Inspec- 
tion of School Areas, and Project of a Law Establishing the 
Office of the Medical Inspector of Schools. In reference to the 
first point, he said that the air furnished for the use of the school- 
room should be heated before it was brought-into the room. It 
should not be roasted, so to speak, but should contain sufficient 
moisture. ‘The method of its removal when polluted was not, he 
said, a wholly settled question. Good ventilation, he considered, 
must be expensive, for the reason that the expulsion of impure 
air was accomplished by a great deal of heat which was abso- 
lutely thrown away. Adequate ventilation in a crowded room 
implied a dangerous amount of draft of air.. Scarcely a school- 
room existed that was not so crowded that any attempt to bring 


in enough fresh air would be impossible. The remedy, he con- 
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ceived, was only to be found by placing fewer scholars in one 
room. With reference to the second point, Dr. Lincoln said i; 
was well known from foreign sources that school work was ba 
for scholars’ eyes. ‘The best-known series of observations upou 
this point came from Dr. Cohn, of the Prussian town of Breslau, 
The German nation was a spectacled nation, and he thought i: 
might be safely affirmed that near-sight had begun to prevail 
very largely among those families in our own country in which 
the thildren, for a generation or two, had been thoroughly trained 
in studies which were not accomplishments. School seats, Dr. 
Lincoln said, were bad when the scholar could stand up between 
desk and seat, because in such a construction the scholar in sit- 


ting had to lean forward very much. Seats with too little sup. 


port, or uncomfortable support, increased the natural restlessnes: 
of the children. In referring to the effects of school life upo 
the nervous system, Dr. Lincoln protested against the lamented 
perversion and inversion of what ought to be the sum of all 
school life, by the system of grading, useless drill for examins- 
tions, rank lists, confinement to painfully dull subjects, exclusion 
of a right training of the pupils’ powers of observation, and the 
like processes. It was not, they thought, stepping out of their 
functions as health officers to insist on the incorrectness of th: 
school routine now prevalent. The menial discipline of a child, 
his efficiency in al! that made him a good pupil, was greaily 
injured by the long vacations. His morale was good in propor: 
tion as he came into friendly relations with his teacher. Yet it 
was a known fact that in our great public schools it was next to 
impossible for a teacher with forty, fifty, or sixty pupils, changed 
every year, to be to them anything more than an impersonation 
of fixed fate and absolute will. Dr. Lincoln mentioned as a new 
fact that there prevailed among school teachers, to some extent, 
a form of deafness largely due to the intense nervous strain 
brought upon their systems. The organ of hearing suffered 
through a mode of nervous exhaustion and breaking down. 
Among the subjects which the department of health desired to 
bave carried out was that of organized inspection of schools 
within given areas. They had thought it worth their while 
charge one of their number, a member of the bar, with the prep 
aration of a form of Jaw establishing the office of inspector 0! 
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public schools. Such were the leading topics which they had 
thought worthy of attention among the great variety of subjects 
included under school hygiene. In a year they hoped to invite 
public attention to elaborate reports upon these points. 

A lady in the audience rose and said that she attributed much 
of the injury to the eyes of the school children to the overheating 
of the rooms. A gentleman then remarked that it was not the 
seheol-roems only, but that all our public halls were kept too 
hot; that he had tried to call attention to it before, but had not 
woceeded, and therefore took advantage of this opportunity. 





THE SENTENCE-METHOD OF READING. 
™ 
/ 


| PROF. J. RUSSELL WEBB. 

There are three distinct systems of teaching Reading, viz.: the 
Alphabetic, in which the letters, as parts of written words, are 
taught first; the Phonetic, in which the sounds, as parts of spoken 
words, are taught first; and the Word-Method, in which the 
whole word, as the element of language, is taught first. These 
methods are, in practice, often more or less combined. 

In this book [‘* Model First Reader” ] I present another meth- 
od, and one which experience has proved to be a still nearer 
approach to the real Method of Nature than either of the three 
systems mentioned above. By this method we begin, not with 
tingle words, but with combinations of words. From these com- 
binations the separate words are learned as the letters are by the 
Word-Method. In the Word-Method, the attention is first called 
to the meaning of the word, and then to the printed word as the 
representation of that meaning. In this method the attention is 
called to the thought first, and then io the combination of words as 
the representation of the thought. From this peculiarity I call it 
Tue Sentence Metnop. 

That this method is entirely practical, and possesses decided 
advantages over the systems first named, I have ne doubt; but 
fom my experience in the introduction of the Word-Method 
(which I first published in 1846), I am advised that, however good 
asystem may be, its general introduction will be sooner gained 
by not presenting it at first in its most radical form. 

The réal object of readin 


g is to gain information. In ora! read- 
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ing, we wish, in addition, to impart information and also to give 
pleasure. In learning to talk, children first grasp ideas from 
objects and then labor to express them. The separate meaning 
of the words used is not so much noticed as their combined 
meaning, because it takes the combination to give birth to the 
idea. This truth applies also to written language. The aim of 
the teacher should, therefore, be not so much to teach separate 
words as to teach expressions of thought. The Word-Method ena- 
bles teachers to do this more nearly than the Alphabetic or 
Phonic, because it requires less steps to get-up-to the IpEA, and 
each step diverts from the real object. If, therefore, the best 
results are to be sought after, the teacher must endeavor to train 
the eye to take in at a glance enough words to put the mind in 
possession of the idea (for the idea is the wnif, and as a unit it 
must be known and appreciated before its expression can be 
properly given); and the mind must be trained to fix itself on the 
idea as though derived from the original source and not from 
words —i. e., to look through the words recognized by the eye to 
the thought only, and to use the words as simple servants to 
unload the mind of its ideas. Not till the eye and the mind are 
thus trained, can good reading be secured. Fixing the attention 


on the words is like looking at glass, which, when looked at, 
becomes opaque and hides the view beyond. If by the Word- 
Method (as often taught) such blinding of the mental vision is 
possible, what shall we say for those systems which begin with 
the letters? 

“But,” you will say, “the words must be taught.” I reply: 


They will necessarily become known with very little special 
teaching, by the system ‘ere pursued, and therefore the direct 
teaching of them should be of secondary importance. The child 
eats to satisfy hunger or to gratify taste, not to nourish and 
strengthen its body; yet, notwithstanding, the body is nourished 
and strengthened none the less by the eating. Indeed, eating 
simply for the nourishment defeats very largely, at least, the 
object in view. So God in wisdom ordaias. 

The mind has taste—the mind hungers. Satisfy this taste, 
this hunger, by giving food that is palatable, that is nourishing, 
that is adapted to its development, that is properly prepared,— 
and see to it that the fod is properly administered, too,— then 
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neither the taste nor the appetite will become cloyed, but both 
will be sharpened and made more sensitive and appreciative; 
meanwhile growth and strength necessarily, naturally follow. 

How sai we Teacu?—At first, teach by means of Objects 
and Pictures, and Oral Lessons. 

Ist. By Objects— Let the objects be present,.let them be seen, 
handled, talked about. Take, for example, a box—as a chalk- 
box. The children’see it, have seen it many a time, and know 
what it is; and most of them have boxes at home. Take the box 
in your hand, and calling the children’s attention to it, say to 
them, “I have a box,” a fact they already know, because they 
see itin your hand. Let the children in turn take the box and 
repeat the statement. Using other objects, make similar state- 
ments with reference to them, and here let the first lesson end. 

At the second lesson, hold up the box as at the first lesson, 
and ask, “What have I in my hand?” They will naturally 
answer, “A box.” This is the reply wanted, and which you 
should get. Now, let each child take the box and ask the same 
question, the class answering as before. Other objects should 
also be used, and may be such as belong in the school-room, or 
such as the children have brought in for this purpose. 

2d. By Pictures.— After again calling attention to the box, 
make a picture of it on the blackboard, and show the class how 
to make it. Let the children practice drawing it on the black- 
board and on their slates. From the representing of things by 
pictures, the idea of representing words (spoken words) by marks 
(written words) is obtained. 

At the next lesson, with the box in hand, repeat the question 
and get the answer as before, “A box.” Pointing to the picture, 
ask, “ What is this?” and get the same answer, “ A box,” (not 
“A picture of a box.”*) Write or print this answer near the 
picture. Repeat the question, pointing to the picture, and tell 
the class that the answer they gave is what you have written on 
the board. Again repeating the question, let the children reply 
with their eyes fixed on this written answer. Repeat the ques- 
tion many times by simply pointing to the box and to the picture, 
the children still looking at the written words as they answer, 


* The prcrcre may be called a sox with as much propriety as the character 
(written word) used to represent a word (spoken word) may be called a word. 
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“A box.” Now place the phrase (a box) on other parts of the 
board, and test their ability to recognize it. If able to, let them 
look for it in the book, first on one page and then on another. 

Develop other answers from other objects in the same manner. 
Place them, as you proceed, on the board promiscuously, and test 
the ability to recognize and name them. Get the answers from 
the object, the picture, and the words, and see that the manner 
of the reply is alike from all —i. e., perfectly natural. 

In the book, the pictures are placed on one side of the page 
with the question over them, and the answers on the other side. 
By this arrangement, either can be covered when desired; or one 
picture and its answer may be singled out. Let the child read 
the pictures — i. ¢., as you point to the box, let him say, “ A box.” 
As you point to the hat, let him say, “A hat,” etc. Repeat, the 
child looking now at the words. Repeat again, pointing alter- 
nately to the pictures and the phrases, the child replying as you 
do so. Repeat, pointing only to the phrases. Now cover the 
pictures, and repeat, pointing at the phrases. If the child hesi- 
tates, uncover the picture. When able to read them on the pic- 
ture-pages, turn to Review Lessons where there are no pictures to 
aid. 

Continue lessons of this nature till complete familiarity with — 
them is secured, and ability to recognize the written answer is 
acquired, ; 

By this time it will be found that the children have not only 
noticed the forms of the individual words, but that they have 
attached to these forms names,— that they, in fact, know the words, 
and are able to point them out and name them wherever seen. 

Some teachers may desire to make direct efforts to teach the 
separate words. In anticipation of such desire, I digress some- 
what to show how to do it, and begin with 

Names of Things.— Everything has a name. This you can lead 
the children to discover. Begin by asking a child if he has a 
name, and what it is. Proceed to names of~other children, to 
names of animals, and of things. Finally, ask for something that 
has no name. It will be perceived that the name is comprised in 
one word, as boy, ox, etc. Do not confound the answer devel- 
oped in the first six lessons with the name—the answer now 
required. Proceed, orally, at first, as already shown. Let things 
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seen in the school-room be named first; then things seen out of 
doors, things seen at home, in the house, barn, shop, store; in the 
field, garden, woods; then let animals, plants, trees, fruits, etc., 
ete., be named. A little skill will direct the children in gather- 
ing names to be given at an appointed time, which will not only 
interest and benefit them, but teachers and parents as well. 

The printed word should be given (on the blackboard) as the 
name of the thing mentioned, and taught as already explained for 
teaching the phrase, “ A box.” 

Kinds of Things— An adjective word is introduced to tell the 
kind. To teach this phrase, (“A red box,”) have a red box, and 
then proceed precisely as explained for teaching “a box.” When 
you make the picture, color it to agree with the adjective. If 
possible, have several boxes of various colors, sizes, and mate- 
rials, and let the expression for each be taught; as, for example, 
ared box, a green box, a blue box, a white box, a black box, a 
large box, a small box, a wooden box, a tin box, etc. After 
which, teach expressions for different things having a common 
property; as, for imstanee, a red box, a red cap, a red ox, etc. 
Continue this multiplying of phrases till familiarity with them is 
secured, and the eye is sufficiently trained to grasp the whole 
expression and recognize it ata glance. Test this ability by plac- 
ing the phrases on the beard, and as you point to the object or 
picture, let the children point out the corresponding phrase. 

The danger, at this point, is in making too great haste. Let 

me caution you to make it slowly. Let THorovcuness be your 
motto. Do not neglect the Oral Lessons. This class of expres- 
sions gives wide scope for observation and practice. 
' Acts of Things— Complete sentences are afterwards formed. 
In teaching them, let the action or fact occur before the class, 
and let a statement of it be made, orally, from information thus 
obtained. Afterwards place the sentence on the board for the 
class to look at as it is repeated. For instance, to teach the sen- 
tenee, “the girl reads,” let the children see a girl reading, and 
then ask them what the girl does; they will answer, “the girl 
reads.” Write the statement, and proceed as heretofore directed. 
Many repetitions will be necessary, and several sentences may be 
given before either is distinctly recognized. Keep the attention 
on the idea rather than on the graphic expression of it. 





* 
Luprcrous INcIpENTS IN SCHOOLS. 


Multiply the sentences and give variety in form; for example,— 
{ hear a clock, I see a knife, I smell a rose, I taste an apple, I 
feel a book, etc. Teach each sense to take cognizance of facts — 
i. é., to gather information—and the children to express prop- 
erly, in words, the facts so gathered. 

Review Lessons.— These should be used as “ hunting grounds” 
for the lessons as learned, and expeditions for phrases, sentences, 
and words, should often be made to them. 


+ — >< 


LUDICROUS INCIDENTS IN SCHOOLS. 


Many a boy has for years puzzled his brain to guess what is 
meant by “in the miz,” in the fourth commandment. “For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
the miz.” 

A class in a village school in Massachusetts, some years ago, 
was reading an account of a visit toa lunatic asylum, in which 
was the following description of the ascent to the roof of the 
building. “He led him up through sundry passages to the roof 
of the house.” A small boy, bright and active, rendered it thus: 
“He led him up through sun dry pastures to the roof of the 
house.” 

The same boy, on another occasion, amused the class by 
quick answer to a hard question in geography, which had gone 
round the class. The question was: “Who inhabit the north- 
eastern part of North America?” The answer was: “ Esqui- 
maux, a species of Indians.” The bright little fellow had labored 
faithfully on that hard word, and had mastered it. His hand was 
impatiently gesticulating ready to answer. As soon as the query 
was put to him, quick as a flash, with glistening eye, he 
announced: “ Esquimaux, spices of Indians.” 

In another school, after a series of questions upon latitude and 
longitude and directions of travel, the children were asked in 
which directions they could go from the north’ ‘pole. After vari- 
ous answers had been given, one small boy, of Irish descent, was 
asked what he would do? “I’d shin up the pole, ma’ain:” 

A few years ago, one of the excellent teachers in the Bridg- 
ham school had a very bright boy in her class, who was: quite 
inclined at times to annoy her by asking a multitude of ques- 
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tions. One Friday afternoon, during a general exercise in which 
the teacher was giving some valuable information to the children, 
James (ne matter what his name was) was remarkably active in 
asking all sorts of questions and interrupting the exercise. After 
bearing with his officiousness for some time good-naturedly, the 
teacher rather sharply said: “James, there is a point beyond 
which it is not safe for you to go.” James immediately subsided, 
but soon rallied by a suppressed laugh. Again and again this 
suppressed laughter was heard, and every time it was evidently 
mere diffieult for James to control himself. Pretty soon James’s 
hand was raised, and began gesticulating rapidly. ‘“ Well, 
James, what is it?” “Is it Point Judith?” 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 

On the face*of the matter, it is absurd to ask whether it is 
the more important to know the limits of one’s powers, or the 
ends for which they ought to be exerted, or the conditions under 
which. they must be exerted. One may as well inquire which. of 
the terms of a Rule of Three sum one ought to know, in order to 
get a trustworthy result. Practical life is such a sum, in which 


your duty multiplied into your capacity, and divided by your cir- 
cumstances, gives you the fourth term in the proportion, which is 
your deserts, with great accuracy. All agree, | take it, that men 
ought to have these three kinds of knowledge; the so-called 
“conflict of studies” turns upon the question of how they may 
best be obtained. Prof. Huxley. 


The schools of America teach many things; what they seem 
most particular to avoid teaching is the correct use of the English 
language; and as the consequence, not one man in one hundred 
can write @ page of copy that is fit to go to the printer without a 
radical revision. From an Address to Editors. 

In @ recent lecture, Prof. Walter H. Smith, of Boston, said that 
the want of accuracy in children should be no source of sorrow. 
He considered it more desirable that they should be dull and 
stupid-at first, that their process of education might be more 
graduakand,thorough. A rapid development should be checked 
tather than encouraged. 
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All knowledge is individual. It must be your own, and not 
that of anybody else. Your baving a firm memory will not suf- 
fice; you must assimilate as you digest food. We must find out 
facts for ourselves, and when we teach we must teach oar pupils 
to find out for themselves. It is the bane of our schools te con- 
found men with knowledge. By this system a whole class of 
powers is allowed to lie dormant. Encyclopedic knowledge is a 
fallacy; it is made up, and not in accordance with nature. 

Agassiz. 

You can not teach a child to take care of himself, unless you 
will let him try to take care of himself. He will make mistakes; 
and out of these mistakes comes his wisdom. 

‘Knowledge always desires increase; it is like fire, which must 
be first kindled by some external agent, but which will afterward 
propagate itself. 

Miss Emily Faithful says many American girls whe profess 
to be highly educated are only “dipped in a weak solution of 
accomplishments.” 


—A teacher in Nebraska, who had the temerity to attempt 
teaching the new word-method in an old-fogy district, received 
the following: “july the third 1873 mR smith you will have te 
Come to teaChing as other teaChers do for we Cant afford to 
throw away our money for you to eXperiment more Reading and 
spelling in Class and less Black Board eXer size learn the small 
ones there letters in the Book so they will know them Charly 
Jones director”....“ Did I not give you a flogging ‘the other 
day?” said a schoolmaster to a trembling boy. “Yes, sir,” 
answered the boy. “ Well, what does the Scripture say ‘upon the 
subject?” “TI don’t know, sir,” said the other, “except it is ae 
passage which says it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

..“ Well, my boy, how did you like the new school; did you 
leore anything to-day?” inquired an anxious mother of: her five- 
year-old. “Oh, yes!” replied the child, with an air of proud sat: 
isfaction, “I learned golly.”....Thought for a schoolboy’s theme 
— Beauty and bashfulness are often united; yet the loveliest 
maiden is admired for her cheek....An Irish schoolmaster wrete 
the following copy for one of his pupils: “Idleness covereth # 
man with nakedness.” 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PREPARATION IN VACATION. 

The travels and recreations of vacation should not wholly shut 
the duties of the future out of mind. The faithful teacher will 
take pleasure, even in periods of rest, in gathering material for 
class-room use, and in devising plans for professional improve- 
ment. The opportunities of travel and visiting will furnish many 
facts and principles that may be used in illustration of school les- 
sons; and all should be carefully treasured in note-books and 
memory. The experience of the last year has, very likely, indi- 
cated branches of study or methods of instruction in which the 
teacher is weak; and the cool mornings of many summer days 
may profitably be given to a review of these matters, and to gen- 
eral reading of popular science, history, travels, and other litera- 
ture not remotely related to our work. A single dollar to “ The 
Tribune, New York City,” will bring back, in a huge package of 
the famous Tribune Extras, enough good reading of the freshest 
and best scientific lectures, etc., for the whole summer. Some 
excellent work may also be done, by way of review of all com- 
mon-school branches, upon the lists of questions prescribed for 
the examination of teachers, and which are easily procurable 
rom the County Superintendents or in educational magazines 
and reports. Teachers who need nothing in review may well 
break ground in some new study, which shall prepare them for 
promotion by and by. Of course, attendance upon such profes- 
sional conventions and institutes as are within reach will not be 
neglected. We have written of this in another department. 


-—— + en 


A HARD SPELL. 


In the May number of the TeacuEr, we published a test of 
pronunciations, which proved of considerable interest and value. 
Some one has since strung together, quite ingeniously, a list of 
common words, of somewhat difficult orthography, which may be 
used to advantage in the institutes of the summer and fall, as 
well as in the class-room: 

“The most skillful gauger I ever -knew.was a maligned cob 
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Hier, armed with a poniard, who drove a peddler’s wagon, using 
a mullein-stalk as an instrument of coercion to tyrannize over his 
pony, shod with calks. He was a Galilean Sadducee, and he had 
a phthisicky ecatarrh, diphtheria, and the bilious intermittent ery- 
sipelas. A certain sibyl, with thé sobriquet of ‘Gipsy,’ went 
into ecstasies of cachinnation at seeing him measure a bushel of 
peas, and separate saccharine tomatoes from a heap of peeled 
potatoes without dyeing or singeing the ignitible cue which he 
wore, or becoming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. Lifting her 
eyes to the ceiling of the cupola of the capitol to conceal her 
unparalleled embarrassment, making a rough courtesy, and not 
harassing him with mystifying, rarefying, and stupefying inuen- 
does, she gave him a couch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette, and 
fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy of the Apocrypha in 
hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of Mendelaniie and Kosciusko, a 
kaleidoscope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of naph- 
tha, for deleble purposes, a ferule, a clarionet, some licorice, a sur- 
cingle, a carnelian of symmetrical .proportions, a: chronometer with 
a movable balance wheel, a box of dominoes, and a catechism. 
The gauger, who was also a trafficking rectifier and a parishioner 
of mine, preferred a wooden surtout (his choice was referable 
to a vacillating, occasionally-occurring idiosyncrasy) wofully ut- 
tered this apothegm: ‘Life is checkered, but schism, apostasy, 
heresy, and villainy shal! be punished.’ The Sibyl apologizingly 
answered: ‘There is notably an allegeable difference between a 
conferrable ellipsis and a trisyllable diwresis.’ We replied in 
trochees, not impugning her suspicion.” 


— +. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


For the benefit of that class of teachers who are forever pro- 
posing puzzles or “gags” at teachers’ meetings and in their 
schools, we copy the following questions. They were propound- 
ed in a Rhode Island institute a year ago; and of a hundred and 
four answers, it is said that only forty-seven were correct: 

1. On the 23d day of February, at noon, which way will a per- 
son’s shadow fall,—he standing upon the Tropic of Capricorn? 

2. At the same time which way will his shadow fall,— he stand- 
ing upon the Equator? . 

3. On the 21st of June, which way,— he standing at the North 
Pole? 

4. On the 20th of June, is the day longer or shorter at Mon- 
treal than-at New-York City? 

5. A boy: stands at the North Pole and throws a stone at an 
object. Which way will it probably go? 
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6. On the 21st of March, is the night longer or shorter at St. 
Petersburg than at Rio Janeiro? 

7. On the 21st of June, is the day longer or shorter at Boston 
than at Baltimore? 

8. On-the 15th of October, is the day longer or shorter at Mon- 
treal than at New York? 


——— 


The following problem in commercial arithmetic is kindly con- 
tributed by President Ira Mayhew, of the Mayhew Business Col- 
lege, in Detroit. Solutions may be sent to him, or to the 
TEACHER: 


A co-operative association employed a druggist at a salary of 
$250 per annum. He was furnished with drugs invoiced at 
$840.14, and $17.40 in cash. During the year he paid for drugs 
beught for the association $749.25, and received from sales 
$1,060.65. At the end of the yéar he turned over to the associa- 
tion the drugs remaining on hand, invoiced at $950.60, and they 
settled. (1) Did he owe the assocfation, or did the association 
owe him, and how much? (2) Did the association gain or lose 
by this druggist, and how much? ‘ 


i 


LETTER-WRITING. 


(1. City, village, or town. 
1. Position. | 2. County, State. 
HEADING. 2. Items. 4 3. Month. 
! 3. Punctuation. | 4. Day. 
| 5. Year. 
(1. Position. 
1. Position. Concrupine } 2. Language. 
Appress. - 2. Names & addition. Appress. | 3. Signature. 
3. Punctuation. | 4. Punctuation. 

Mernops. 

1. Develop every part of the letter at the board. 

2. Require the pupils to copy the correct form. 

3. When each part has been thoroughly taught, let the pupils 
tabulate. 

4. Require the pupils to reproduce it at the board. 

5. Make the pupils familiar with the diagram. 

6. Make constant use of the slate and board. 

7. Make the pupils familiar with the mechanical form. 
CAUTIONS. 

1. Teach one thing at a time. 2. Examine the pupil’s work. 

3. Make it a daily exercise. 4, Require reproduction. 

5. Drill. prim. DRILL. 
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The literary part of the letter is not here considered; only the 
mechanical, “how to do it correctly” part. It is urged upon 
teachers not to overlook or neglect this all-important study of 
letter-writing. Hence, teachers, study it, practice 1t, TEACH 
IT. N. ¥. State Educational Journal. 


—_— — > << -- 


HOW TO TEACH LONG DIVISION. 


I think it is a common practice in teaching long division to 
begin with small divisors. If it be taught before short division, 
‘such divisors as 2, 3, and 4 are at first used; but if the pupil has 
been previously taught short division, then 13, 14, and 15 are at 
first used. 

What I would suggest is that in either case large divisors be 
used. The pupil is to be taught that there are four steps to be 
taken in the operation, viz.: 1st, See how many times; 2d, Mul- 
tiply; 3d, Subtract; 4th, Bring down. To illustrate these steps 
take such a number for the divisor as 10,236, in which it is to be 
observed that the left-hand digit is 1, and the digit next to it is 
0. With this divisor and any number, as 56,878,543, for a divi- 
dend, anyone that is willing to perform the operation will see 
that the pupil will have no trouble in the first step after he is 
once instructed how to proceed; and the second and third steps 
will be a much better practice in multiplication and subtraction 
than if the divisor were a small number. 

And further than this, he will be obliged to dwell long enough 
on these operations to make a permanent impression on his mind, 
and hence he will get the routine of the operation quicker than 
if each step passes in succession as rapidly before the mind as is 
the case if 2 or 3 be the divisor. After the pupil has become 
familiar with the operation, let the left-hand digit be changed to 
2, 3, and so on, thus approaching the difficulties of the process 
gradually. Moses C. Stevens, in The Educationist. 


_ ee —-- 


To leave children at recess, without oversight, is wrong. The 
teacher should always be on the premises when the children are 
there. Sypervising their plays is as important as supervising 
their studies. 
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CurRENT Topics. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


VaeaTION comes again, with its blessed rest for weary bodies and weary 
brdins. Through another school-year most of our readers have pushed their 
difficult way, and richly earned the weeks of recreation, trayel, and visiting 
that are to follow. It is the great blessing of the pedagogic calling — the va- 
cation. This one, for many teachers within the range of our circulation, is 
marked by unusual opportunities. The Educational Convention at Put-in 
Bay, July 1 and 2, will attract large numbers of the profession from Michigan 
and Indiana, who will find multiform enjoyment during their stay in that 
lovely retreat. A month after, comes the great meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, filling nearly an entire week with the wise words of the 
first educators of the nation. Restored Chicago, with its wonders of archi- 
tecture and commercial growth, its splendid book-stores, its art-galleries and 
varied round of amusements, is within easy reach. The cheap excursions ar- 
ranged by some of the railway and lake-steamer lines, offer capital opportuni- 
ty for more extended tours. To each and all our readers we wish a happy and 
restful vacation, and a hopeful return to the labors of another year. 


Durine the most active agitation of the Catholics-and-public-schools ques- 
tion, we are happy to have retained a steady faith that there is a large element 
in the Catholic church itself which abides by the American system of public in- 
struction and supplies a hopeful check to the efforts of more bigoted and short. 
sighted sectarians. We have lost no opportunity to record, in the pages of the 
TeacHER, the declarations of patriotic Romanists in favor of our common 
schools, and the moral courage of that section of ‘‘ Mother Church” which 
has disregarded the insane fulminations and injunctions of bishops and priests 
against them. To these utterances we take pleasure in adding the remarks of 
Prof. Mahoney, a liberal Catholic, and editor of The Chicago Teacher, in the 
last number of his magazine. After some hot words in denunciation of cer- 
tain educational editors who represent but one side of this matter, he proceeds : 


“The great body of Catholic people in this country are not enemies of the 
public schools. They furnish to the schools their full share of material sup- 
port and a proportionate share of children. The first need of a school is the 
building ; and when school directors desire good argument in behalf of the 
erection of a new school-house, they have only to enumerate tho children of 
school age in a Catholic district. Moreover, the Catholic advocate of public 
school education is more zealous than any other, and more powerful; for he 
knows the strength of the system and the weak spots in the armor of its priest- 
lyopponents. The assaults of the Catholic press and clergy upon our schools, 
are @ mere formality —made to keep up a show of consistency —and are whol- 
ly inoperative. 

“The following will illustrate the situation: A few months ago, a young 
priest, who came to America to get birth, and went back to Europe to imbibe 
fanaticism, commenced his usual pulpit fire upon the public schools. He 
could not help observing the evidences of displeasure in the whole congrege- 
tion, Waxing wroth, he shrieks: ‘Ye don’t like this talk; but ye must hear 
it, whether ye like it or not.’ No, they don’t like such talk; nor do we like 
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“A box.” Now place the phrase (a box) on other parts of the 
board, and test their ability to recognize it. If able to, let them 
look for it in the book, first on one page and then on another. 

Develop other answers from other objects in the same manner. 
Place them, as you proceed, on the board promiscuously, and test 
the ability to recognize and name them. Get the answers from 
the object, the picture, and the words, and see that the manner 
of the reply is alike from all —i. e., perfectly natural. 

In the book, the pictures are placed on one side of the page 
with the question over them, and the answers on the other side. 
By this arrangement, either can be covered when desired; or one 
picture and its answer may be singled out. Let the child read 
the pictures — i. ¢., as you point to the box, let him say, “ A box.” 
As you point to the hat, let him say, “A hat,” etc. Repeat, the 
child looking now at the words. Repeat again, pointing alter- 
nately to the pictures and the phrases, the child replying as you 
do so. Repeat, pointing only to the phrases. Now cover the 
pictures, and repeat, pointing at the phrases. If the child hesi- 
tates, uncover the picture. When able to read them on the pic- 
ture-pages, turn to Review Lessons where there are no pictures to 
aid. 

Continue lessons of this nature till complete familiarity with 
them is secured, and ability to recognize the written answer is 
acquired. 

By this time it will be found that the children have not only 
noticed the forms of the individual words, but that they have 
attached to these forms names,— that they, in fact, know the.words, 
and are able to point them out and name them wherever seen. 

Some teachers may desire to make direct efforts to teach the 
separate words. In anticipation of such desire, I digress some- 
what to show how to do it, and begin with 

Names of Things.— Everything has a name. This you can lead 
the children to discover. Begin by asking a child if he has a 
name, and what it is. Proceed to names of other children, to 
names of animals, and of things. Finally, ask for something that 
has no name. It will be perceived that the name is comprised in 
one word, as boy, ox, ete. Do not confound the answer devel- 
oped in the first six lessons with the name—the answer not 
required. Proceed, orally, at first, as already shown. Let things 
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seen in the school-room be named first; then things seen out of 
doors, things seen at home, in the house, barn, shop, store; in the 
field, garden, woods; then let animals, plants, trees, fruits, etc., 
etc., be named. A little skill will direct the children in gather- 
ing names to be given at an appointed time, which will not only 
interest and benefit them, but teachers and parents as well. 

The printed word should be given (on the blackboard) as the 
name of the thing mentioned, and taught as already explained for 
teaching the phrase, “ A box.” 

Kinds of Things An adjective word is introduced to tell the 
kind. To teach this phrase, (“A red box,”) have a red box, and 
then proceed precisely as explained for teaching “a box.” When 
you make the picture, color it to agree with the adjective. If 
possible, have several boxes of various colors, sizes, and mate- 
rials, and let the expression for each be taught; as, for example, 
ared box, a green box, a blue box, a white box, a black box, a 
large box, a’small box, a wooden box, a tin box, etc. After 
which, teach expressions for different things having a common 
property; as, for instance, a red box, a red cap, a red ox, etc. 
Continue this multiplying of phrases till familiarity with them is 
secured, and the eye is sufficiently trained to grasp the «hole 
expression and recognize it ata glance. Test this ability by plac- 
ing the phrases on the board, and as you point to the object or 
picture, let the children point out the corresponding phrase. 

The danger, at this point, is in making too great haste. Let 
me caution you to make it slowly. Let THorovGuness be your 
motto. Do not neglect the Oral Lessons. This class of expres- 
sions gives wide scope for observation and practice. 

Acts of Things Complete sentences are afterwards formed. 
In teaching them, let the action or fact occur before the class, 
and let a statement of it be made, orally, from information thus 
obtained. Afterwards place the sentence on the board for the 
class to look at as it is repeated. For instance, to teach the sen- 
tence, “the girl reads,” let the children see a girl reading, and 
then ask them what the girl does; they will answer, “the girl 
reads.” Write the statement, and proceed as heretofore directed, 
Many repetitions will be necessary, and several sentences may be 
given before either is distinctly recognized. Keep the attention 
on the.idea rather than on the graphic expression of it. 
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Multiply the sentences and give variety in form; for example,— 
f hear a clock, I see a knife, I smell a rose, I taste an apple, I 
feel a book, etc. Teach each sense to take cognizance of facts — 
i. é., to gather information—and the children to express prop- 
erly, in words, the facts so gathered. 

Review Lessons.— These should be used as “ hunting grounds” 
for the lessons as learned, and expeditions for phrases, sentences, 
and words, should often be made to them. 





LUDICROUS INCIDENTS IN SCHOOLS. 


Many a boy has for years puzzled his brain to guess what is 
meant by “in the miz,” in the fourth commandment. “For in 
#ix days the Lerd made heaven and earth, the sea, and all-that ix 
the miz.” 

A class in a village school in Massachusetts, some years ago, 
was. reading an account.of a visit toa lunatic asylum, in which 
was the following description of the ascent to the roof of the 
building. “He led him up through sundry passages to the roof 
of the house.” A small boy, bright and active, rendered it thus: 
**He led him up through sun dry pastures to the roof of the 
house.” 

The same boy, on another occasion, amused the class by a 
quick answer to a hard question in geography, which had gone 
round the class. The question was: “Who inhabit the north- 
eastern part of North America?” The answer was: ‘“Esqui- 
maux, a species of Indians.” The bright little fellow had labored 
faithfully on that hard word, and had mastered it. His hand was 
impatiently gesticulating ready to answer. As soon as the query 
was put to him, quick as a flash, with glistening eye, he 
announced: “ Esquimaux, spices of Indians.” 

In another school, after a series of questions upon latitude and 
longitude and directions of travel, the children were asked in 
which directions they could go from the north pole. After vari- 
ous answers had been given, one small boy, of Irish deseent, was 
asked what he would do? “I'd shin up+he pole, ma’am:” 

A.few years ago, one of the excellent teachers in@#he Bridg- 
bam school ‘had a very bright boy in her class, who was quite 
inclined at times to annoy her by asking a multitude of ques- 
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tions. “One Friday afternoon, during a general exercise in which 
the-teather was giving some valuable information to the children, 
James‘(no matter what his name was) was remarkably active in 
asking all sorts of questions and interrupting the exercise. After 
wearing with his officiousness for some time good-naturedly, the 
teacher rather sharply said: “James, there is a point beyond 
whieh it is ‘not safe for you to go.” James immediately subsided, 
but soon rallied by a suppressed laugh. Again and again this 
suppressed laughter was heard, and every time it was evidently 
@aore difficult for James to control himself. Pretty soon James’s 
thamd was raised, and began gesticulating rapidly. ‘ Well, 
James, what is it?” “Is it Point Judith?” 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


—-— ——_ —----e ew -- ——_-—- 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Mn‘ theface of the matter, it is absurd to ask whether it is 
(¢heamore important to know the limits of one’s powers, or the 
ends for which they ought to be exerted, or the conditions under 
which they must be exerted. One may as well inquire which of 


the terms of a Rule of Three sum one ought to know, in order to 
get .a,trustworthy result. Practical life is such a sum, in which 
your duty multiplied into your capacity, and divided by your cir- 
cumstances, gives you the fourth term in the proportion, which is 
your deserts, with great accuracy. All agree, I take it, that men 
ught to have these three kinds of knowledge; the so-called 
“eonflict of studies” turns upon the question of how they may 
rbest be obtained. Prof. Huxley. 

The schools of America teach many things; what they seem 
»most particular to avoid teaching is the correct use of the English 
‘danguage; and as the consequence, not one man in one hundred 
Man write a page of copy that is fit to go to the printer without a 
-kadical revision. From an Address to Editors. 

dn a recent lecture, Prof. Walter H. Smith, of Boston, said that 
‘theavant of accuracy in children should be no source of sorrow. 
lide considered it more desirable that they should be dull and 
«@tupid at first, that their process of education might be more 
gtadual and thorough. A rapid development should be checked 
rather than encouraged. 
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All knowledge is individual. It must be your‘own, and not 
that of anybody else. Your having a firm memory will not suf- 
fice; you must assimilate as you digest food. We must find out 
facts for ourselves, and when we teach we must teach our pupils 
to find out for themselves. It is the bane of our schools to con- 
found men with knowledge. By this system a whole class of 
powers is allowed to lie dormant. Encyclopedic knowledge is.a 
fallacy; it is made up, and not in accordance with nature. 

Agassiz, 

You can not teach a child to take care of himself, unless you 
will let him try to take care of himself. He will make mistakes; 
and out of these mistakes comes his wisdom. 


Knowledge always desires increase; it is like fire, which must 
be first kindled by some external agent, but which will afterward 
propagate itself. 

Miss Emily Faithful says many American girls who profess 
to be highly educated are only “dipped in a weak solution of 
accomplishments.” 


— A teacher in Nebraska, who had the temerity to attempt 
teaching the new word-method in an old-fogy district, received 
the following: “ july the third 1873 mR smith you will have to 
Come to teaChing as other teaChers do for we Cant afford to 
throw away our money for you to eXperiment more Reading and 
spelling in Class and less Black Board eXer size learn the small 
ones there letters in the Book so they will know them Charly 
Jones director”....“ Did I not give you a flogging the other 
day?” said a schoolmaster to a trembling boy. “ Yes, sir,” 
answered the boy. “ Well, what does the Scripture say upon the 
subject?” “TI don’t know, sir,” said the other, “except it is that 
passage which says it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

...“ Well, my boy, how did you like the new school; did you 
learn anything to-day?” inquired an anxious mother of her five- 
year-old. “Oh, yes!” replied the child, with an air of proud sat- 
isfaction, “I learned golly.”....Thought for a schoolboy’s theme 
— Beauty and bashfulness are often united; yet the loveliest 
maiden is admired for her cheek....An Irish schoolmaster wrote 
the following copy for one of his pupils: “Idleness covereth a 
man with nakedness.” 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PREPARATION IN VACATION. 


The travels and recreations of vacation should not wholly shut 
the duties of the future out of mind. The faithful teacher will 
take pleasure, even in periods of rest, in gathering material for 
class-room use, and in devising plans for professional improve- 
ment. The opportunities of travel and visiting will furnish many 
facts and principles that may be used in illustration of school les- 
sons; and all should be carefully treasured in note-books and 
memory. The experience of the last year has, very likely, indi- 
cated branches of study or methods of instruction in which the 
teacher is weak; and the cool mornings of many summer days 
may profitably be given to a review of these matters, and to gen- 
eral reading of popular science, history, travels, and other litera- 
ture not remotely related to our work. A single dollar to “ The 
Tribune, New York City,” will bring back, in a huge package of 
the famous Tribune Extras, enough good reading of the freshest 
and best scientific lectures, etc., for the whole summer. Some 
excellent work may also be done, by way cf review of all com- 
mon-school branches, upon the lists of questions prescribed for 
the examination of teachers, and which are easily procurable 
from the County Superintendents or in educational magazines 
and reports. Teachers who need nothing in review may well 
break ground in some new study, which shall prepare them for 
promotion by and by. Of course, attendance upon such profes- 
sional conventions and institutes as are within reach will not be 
neglected. We have written of this in another department. 





A HARD SPELL. 


In the May number of the TeacuEr, we published a test of 
pronunciations, which proved of considerable interest and value. 
Some one has since strung together, quite ingeniously, a list of 
common words, of somewhat difficult orthography, which may be 
used to advantage in the institutes of the summer and fall, as 
well as in the class-room: 

“The most skillful gauger I ever knew -was a maligned cob- 
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bler, armed with a poniard, who drove a peddler’s wagon, using 
a mullein-stalk as an instrument of coercion to tyrannize over his 
pony, shod with calks. He was a Galilean Sadducee, and he had 
a phthisicky catarrh, diphtheria, and the bilious intermittent ery- 
sipelas. A certain sibyl, with the sobriquet of ‘Gipsy,’ went 
into eestasies of cachinnation at seeing him measure a bushel of 
peas, and separate saccharine tomatoes from a heap of peeled 
potatoes without dyeing or singeing the ignitible cue which he 
wore, or becoming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. Lifting her 
eyes to the ceiling of the cupola of the capitol to conceal her 
unparalleled embarrassment, making a rough courtesy, and not 
harassing him with mystifying, rarefying, and stupefying inuen- 
does,.she gave him a couch, a beuquet of lilies, nignonette, and 
fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonies,.a copy of the Xero in 
hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko,.a 
ieabdddccsope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of naph- 
tha, for deleble purposes, a ferule, a clarionet, some licorice, a sur- 


-cingle, a carnelian of symmetrical proportions, a chronometer with 


a movable balance wheel, a box of dominoes, and a catechism. 
The gauger, who was also a trafficking rectifier and a parishioner 
of mine, preferred a wooden surtout (his choice was referable 
to a vacillating, occasionally-occurring idiosyncrasy) wofully ut- 
tered this apothegm: ‘Life is checkered, but schism, apostasy, 
heresy, and villainy shall be punished.’ The Sibyl apologizingly 
answered: ‘There is notably an allegeable difference between a 
conferrable ellipsis and a trisyllable dizresis.. We replied in 
trochees, not impugning her suspicion.” 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


For the benefit of that class of teachers who are forever pro- 
posing puzzles or “gags” at teachers’ meetings and in their 
schools, we copy the following questions. They were propound- 
ed in a Rhode Island institute a year ago; and of a hundred and 
four answers, it is said that only forty-seven were correct: 


1. On the 23d day of February, at noon, which way will a per- 
son’s shadow fall,— he standing upon the Tropic of Capricorn? 

2. At the same u.me which way will his shadow fall,—he stand- 
ing upon the Equator? 

3. On the 21st of June, which way,—he standing at the North 
Pole? 

4. On the 20th of June, is the day longer or shorter at Mon- 
treal than at New York City? 

5, A boy starids at the North Pole and throws a stone at an 
object. Which way will it probably go? 
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6. On the 21st of March, is the night longer or shorter at St. 
Petersburg than at Rio Janeiro? 

7. On the 21st of June, is the day longer or shorter at Boston 
than at Baltimore? 

8. On the 15th of October, is the day longer or shorter at Mon- 
treal than at New York? 





The following problem in commercial arithmetic is kindly con- 
tributed by President Ira Mayhew, of the Mayhew Business Col- 
lege, in Detroit. Solutions may be sent to him, or to the 
TEACHER: 


A eo-operative association employed a druggist at a salary of 
#250 per annum. He was furnished with drugs invoiced at 


$840.14, and $17.40 in cash. During the year he paid for:drugs 


bought for the association $749.25, and received from sales 


“$1,060.65. At the end of the year he turned over to the associa- 


tion the drugs remaining on hand, invoiced at $950.60, and they 
settled. (1) Did he owe the association, or did the association 
ewe him, and how mueh? (2) Did the association gain or lose 
by this druggist, and how much? 





LETTER-WRITING. 
1. City, village, or town. 
1. Position. | 2. County, State. 
HEADING. 2. Items. 4 3. Month. 
/ 3. Punctuation. 4. 
(5. 


Year. 
(1. Position. 


1. Position. Conciupine | 2. Language. 
Appress. { 2. Names «& addition. Appress. } 3. Signature. 
3. Punetuation. 4. Punctuation. 


Mernops. 

1. Develop every part of the letter at the board. 

2. Require the pupils to copy the correct form. 

3. When each part has been thoroughly taught, let the pupils 
tabulate. 

4. Require the pupils to reproduce it at the board. 

5. Make the pupils familiar with the diagram. 

6. Make constant use of the slate and board. 

7. Make the pupils familiar with the mechanical form. 
CAUTIONS. 
1. Teach one thing at a time. 2. Examine the-pupil’s work. 
3. Make it a daily exercise. 4. Require reproduction. 
5. Drill. vrai. DRILL. 
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The literary part of the letter is not here considered; only the 
mechanical, “how to do it correctly” part. It is urged upon 
teachers not to overlook or neglect this all-important study of 
letter-wtiting. Hence, teachers, study it, practice 1r, TEACH 
IT. N. Y. State Educational Journal. 





HOW TO TEACH LONG DIVISION. 


I think it is a common practice in teaching long division to 
begin with small divisors. If it be taught before short division, 
such divisors as 2, 3, and 4 are at first used; but if the pupil has 
been previously taught short division, then 13, 14, and 15 are at 
first used. 

What I would suggest is that in either case large divisors be 
used. The pupil is to be taught that there are four steps to be 
taken in the operation, viz.: 1st, See how many times; 2d, Mul- 
tiply; 3d, Subtract; 4th, Bring down. To illustrate these steps 
take such a number for the divisor as 10,236, in which it is to be 
observed that the left-hand digit is 1, and the digit next to it is 
0. With this divisor and any number, as 56,878,543, for a divi- 
dend, anyone that is willing to perform the operation will see 
that the pupil will have no trouble in the first step after he is 
once instructed how to proceed; and the second and third steps 
will be a much better practice in multiplication and subtraction 
than if the divisor were a small number. 

And further than this, he will be obliged to dwell long enough 
on these operations to make a permanent impression on his mind, 
and hence he will get the routine of the operation quicker than 
if each step passes in succession as rapidly before the mind as is 
the case if 2 or 3 be the divisor. After the pupil has become 
familiar with the operation, let the left-hand digit be changed to 
2, 3, and so on, thvs approaching the difficulties of the process 
gradually. Moses C. Stevens, in The Educationist. 


—- 4 


To leave children at recess, without oversight, is wrong. The 
teacher should always be on the premises when the children are, 
there. Supervising their plays is as important as supervising 
their stidies. : 





CuRRENT Topics. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


VacaTIoN comes again, with its blessed rest for weary bodies and weary 
brains. Through another school-year most of our readers have pushed their 
difficult way, and richly earned the weeks of recreation, travel, and visiting 
that are to follow. It is the great blessing of the pedagogic calling — the va- 
cation. This one, for many teachers within the range of our circulation, is 
marked by unusual opportunities. The Educational Convention at Put-in 
Bay, July 1 and 2, will attract large numbers of the profession from Michigan 
and Indiana, who will find multiform enjoyment during their stay in that 
lovely retreat. A month after, comes the great meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, filling nearly an entire week with the wise words of the 
first educators of the nation. Restored Chicago, with its wonders of archi- 
tecture and commercial growth, its splendid book-stores, its art-galleries and 
varied round of amusements, is within easy reach. The cheap excursions ar- 
ranged by some of the railway and lake-steamer lines, offer capital opportuni- 
ty for more extended tours. To each and all our readers we wish a happy and 
restful vacation, and a hopeful return to the labors of another year. 


Durine. the most active agitation of the Catholics-and-public-schools ques- 
tion, we are happy to have retained a steady faith that there is a large element 
in the Catholic church itself which abides by the American system of public in- 
straction and supplies a hopeful check to the efforts of more bigoted and short- 
sighted sectarians. We have lost no opportunity to record, in the pages of the 
TeacHeR, the declarations of patriotic Romanists in favor of our common 
schools, and the moral courage of that section of ‘‘Mother Church” which 
has disregarded the insane fulminations and injunctions of bishops and priests 
against them. To these utterances we take pleasure in adding the remarks of 
Prof. Mahoney, a liberal Catholic, and editor of The Chicago Teacher, in the 
last number of his magazine. After some hot words in denunciation of cer- 
tain educational editors who represent but one side of this matter, he proceeds : 


‘The great body of Catholic people in this country are not enemies of the 
public schools. They furnish to the schools their. full share-of material sup- 
port and a proportionate share of children. The first need of a school is the 
building ; and when school directors desire good argument in behalf of the 
erection of a new school-house, they have only to enumerate the children of 
school age in a Catholic district. Moreover, the Catholic.advocate of public 
school education is more zealous than any other, and more powerful ; for he 
knows the strength of the system and the weak spots in the armor of its priest- 
ly opponents. The assaults of the Catholic press and clergy upon our schools, 
are a mere formality — made to keep up a show of consistency —and are whol- 
ly inoperative. 

“The following will illustrate the situation: A few months ago, a young 
priest, who came to America to get birth, arid went back to Europe to imbibe 
fanaticism, commenced his usual pulpit fire upon the public schools. He 
could not help observing the evidences of displeasure in the whole congrega- 
tion. Waxing wroth, he shrieks: ‘ Ye don’t like this talk; but ye must hear 
it, whether ye like it or not.’ No, they don’t like such talk ; nor do we like 
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the insinuations from educational journals, whose stupidity is almost enough 
to damn the system which they half advocate—hints and insinuations that 
Catholics as a class are opposed to public school education. The inference 
which these educational editors intend to have drawn is, that for the sake of 
the public schools it is necessary to keep up sectarian animosities, and, above 
all, to keep a sharp eye on the Catholics. Out upon such sneaking bigotry-! 
Its occasional exhibition in the school-room is suflicient explanation of. what 
opposition to the public schools does really exist among Catholics.” 


Every year the National Bureau of Education, like the County Superintend- 
ency in several States, has to run the gauntlet of hostile criticism and effort 
at. its destruction. Concerning the last attack, The National Teacher for June 
has the following excellent summary of the situation : 


‘* The consideration of the legislative appropriation bill in Congress affords 
annually an opportunity for an attack on the National Bureau of Education, 
but we are glad to observe that the assault grows weaker from year to year, 
as the extdiaces of the bureau becomes more apparent. In the House this 
year, no objection was made to the manner in which the bureau is adminis- 
tered, but Mr. O’Brien, of Kentucky, was troubled with the fear that it may 
become, by expansion, the foundation of a national system of education. He 
résolved to crush it ‘‘in its infancy,” but finally withdrew the motion to strike 
out the appropriation. Mr. Monroe, of Ohio, chairman of the committee on 
Education and Labor, made a brief but able defense of the bureau. Mr. G. 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, s\bmitted a few census statistics, showing that 
the cost of the bureau last year was only one-third of a mill for each dollar 
expended for education in the United States in 1870, or two and a half mills 
per capita for the school population! We regret to learn (May 10th) that it is 
feared thet Congress will not order the report for 1873 published for general 
distribution (owing to the expense of postage), the publication being limited 
to the executive edition. Twis will greatly lessen the usefulness of the report, 
and indirectly of the bureau. Thousands would gladly pay the postage to se- 
cure this important document, and we sincerely hope that the general edition 
may be published, even though no provision is made for its distribution.” 


In the wilderness of words evoked into being by the recent affair at Mich*- 
gan University, the following remarks, cf wide and very healthy application, 
from the New York Tribune, stand up like an oasis : 


“Tt is sentimental nonsense, gathered from English novels, to say that it 
makes a boy manly to be kicked and cuffed by his elders. If a man kept only 
the company of gentlemen and ladies from his cradle to his grave, he would 
be all the better for it. This is unfortunately impossible, but it is the duty 
of teachers to see that while a youth remains at school he shall see as l't‘le of 
the brutalities of life as is consistent with the conditions of human existence. 
It is not alone in the interest of the victims uf hazing that it should be put 
down with a strong hand. It is the best thing that can be done for the rough 
hobblehoys themselves who consider it such a pleasure and aa a to bully 
the youngsters, to show them that if they act like ruffians and blackguards 
they will be punished for it.” 


Tue /ediana School Journal indulges in a prolunged wail over the loss of 
the book-agents. Many good words for this much-maligned class are spoken 
in its obituary. But we are happy to say that the places which have known 
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the-book-agents,will know them again. The reported action of the Publishers’ 
Board of Trade was revoked at a more recent meeting, and the fraternity com 
tinues on the war-path. 


Tue Michigan experiment of admitting graduates from certain preparatory 
high schools to the State University without further examination, receives 
fresh strength and will inspire new confidence from these good words of Dr. 
E. Olney, of Michigan University, closing an article contributed to The Com. 
mon School, published in Davenport, Iowa: 

‘During the three years in which we have received students on these diplo- 
mas, we have taken in upon them one hundred and fifty-seven Freshmen. A 
careful watch has been kept upon the record of such students, and as yet no 
discrimination can be made against them as compared with stndents admitted 
upon our examination. Such being the result while we are organizing the 
system, and the schools are getting in working condition under it, I think we 
have every reason to expect that, within a comparatively short time, it will be 
found that in uniformity, in thoroughness, and in extent of preparation, this 
class of students will excel.” 


Tae Jowa School Journal learns that a number of County Superintendents 
in that State intend to arrange a ‘“‘Schvol Department” in their respective 
County Fairs this fall, for the exposition of the best work of the schools in 
writing and drawing, as well as anything they may do, under a new law of 
that State, in the way of invention and manufactures. It seems to us that 
this is a very promising scheme, which the local leaders of education in other 


States may copy, in its principal features, with large and permanent benefit. 


We have been misled by a newspaper item into the statement that the decis- 
ion of the famous Kalamazoo high-school case had been postponed: by the 
Supreme Court. On the contrary, the decision of the lower Court was sur- 
tained by this tribunal, and the high schools of Michigan stand secure. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


The following notice, kindly contributed by Prof. G. 8. Morris, of Michigan 
University, reached us just too late for use in the June number: 

Mr. Eprror:— With your permission I desire, through the columns of the 
TeacHeEr, to call the attention of the Superintendents of Schcols and others 
who may be concerned in the preparation of students for the University, to °” 
Monsieur Hennequin’s New Treatise on the French Verbs: The book is ° 
designed asa substitute for that portion of any and all French Grammars, 
which is concerned with the learning of the verbs. It is to be recommended ‘ 
because it greatly simplifies and systematizes the acquisition of the French 
verbs. The details of the process will be easily understood by any experi- 
enced teacher who will examine the book, and Mr. Hennequin will, I am sure, 
be glad, through correspondence, to give further explanation to any who will . 
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indicate to him their desire for it. The book is to be, further, specially rec- 
ommended for persons preparing to enter the University, since it contains a 
concise, but sufficiently complete, summary of the points in connection with 
the subject of French verbs, on which most stress is laid by us in our exam- 
inations for admission. 

One of our reserved pleasures has been the reading of Getting on in the 
World, the now famous volume of essays by Prof. Matthews, of the University 
of Chicago. We have recently taken it in hand for perusal with all expected 
benefit and delight. From the initial chapter on ‘‘ Success and Failure,” to 
the closing words on ‘‘True and False Success,” there is not an untrue or 
foolish page in it. The essays abound with facts, illustrations, principles, 
drawn from the literature of all ages, and handled with the skill of a master. 
As a presentation-book to graduates or other young people just beginning the 
world, as well as for general reading, it is excellently adapted. ‘The author's 
style is clear and classic, and has gone far to aid the popularity of the book, 
which has now reached its fourteenth thousand. A similar success may be 
safely prophesied for his new volume, The Great Conversers, and Other 
Essays, which has met with much favor from the critics. The more elaborate 
papers are upon the famous talkers of social and literary history, and the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, which is treated with much interesting detail. Shorter essays 
are those upon Popular Fallacies, Compulsory Morality, Pleasantry in Litera- 
ture, etc. It is every way a delightful volume, and we advise all our readers 
to include this or the former book in their reading of the vacation. (S.C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 

The World on Wheels, and other Sketches, names a sprightly volume by the 
celebrated Western /iferateur, Benj. F. Taylor. It is a unique book. By way 
of dedication, the ‘‘ old rolling-stock and a miscellaneous cargo is cordially 
consigned ” to the author's friend, the Rev. Dr. Bright. The index is enti- 
tled *‘ Rolling Stock and Bill of Lading.” The several essays deal, mainly in 
a humorous way, with matters related to modern methods of travel, with pic- 
torial illustrations, and are specially interesting to read ‘‘on the road.” Mr. 
Taylor's prose will be as famous and popular as his poetry, if he continues to 
write in this vein. (S. C. Griggs & Co.) : 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt, author of The Teachers’ Manual, appears in print again 
with a little companion volume entitled The Parent's Manual, In it he treats, 
generally with success, and always in excellent spirit, with such topics as 
parental responsibility, control, mismanagement, and efficiency; character 
and habits ; religious training ; intellectual society ; and the children at school 
and in society. It will be serviceable, we trust, over a wide field, in aiding 
the home to prepare for and co-operate with the school in the preparation of 
the young for busy life. (Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Cowperthwait & Company issue, in their usual handsome style, A Brief 
Course in Geography, to which the name of Warren at once gives favorable 
repute. The tendency of late years is to the abridgment of study in this 
branch, and we are glad to welcome well-executed books like this. The gen- 
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eral plan of Warren’s Common School Geography has been adhered to, but new 
and valuable features are added. ‘The modern idea of geography as a science. 
rather than 2 collection of unassociated facts, has been kept in mind through- 
out. The maps and plans for map-drawing are the work of State Supt. 
Apgar, of New Jersey, who has won deserved fame in this department; and 
the illustrations are all frem original designs, and admirably engraved. Some 
unimportant errors will be corrected in a revised edition now in preparation. 
and then nothing better can be commended to the schools. 

A good collection of little dramas for performance in schools and families is. 
made by Prof. W. H. Venable in The Amateur Actor, just published by Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. Extracts from Shakspeare, Steele, Sheridan, Knowles, and 
other famous dramatists, have been made with much judgment, and are put 
in good shape for the use of young people. Full stage directions and instruc- 
tions for costuming are appended. ‘The pictorial illustrations are uncom- 
monly graphic and suggestive. 

Part IL. of Duffet’s French Method, a small book in limp muslin, is issued by 
the same publishers. We have already spoken favorably of the first, and: a 
brief inspection of this prompts us to retract nothing that may help to give 
enrrency to the books. 

Kindergarten Toys, and How to Use Them, is the title of a timely and useful 
little pamphlet published by E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort street; New York. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

The Ziansactions of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at the Ann 
Arbor meeting last.winter, have finally got into print, and appear ina neat 
S4-page pamphlet The Annual Report of the Michigan Schools, by State 
Supt. Briggs, has been long delayed from various causes, but went to the 
binders two or three weeks ago, and we presume is now ready for publication... 

The new Catalogue of the Public Library of the Adrian Public Schools enu- 
merates 1,892 well-selected and valuable books. A useful list of authors and 
a classification ‘by subjects are added......Dr. Hitchcock, of Kalamazoo, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Board of Health, makes an admirable suggestion in his late - 
pamphlet on The Entailments of Alcohol—viz., that a Temperance Manual 
should be prepared for use in schools, to instruct children in the tre nature 
of alcoholic drinks and their awful results to the individual and to society 
Hooker’s Child's.Book of Nature, published by Harper & Brothers, which has 
been an “allowed” text-book in the Boston schools for some time past, has 
been put on the “required” list......Another contribution to the voluminous 
literature evoked by Dr. Clarke’s book is Woman’s Education and Woman's 
Health, by George F. Comfort, A.M., of the University of Syracuse, and Mrs. 
Anna Manning Comfort, M. D Flower Object Lessons, or First Lessons in 
Botany, from the French, by Miss A. L. Stage, is a promising new book issued 
by the Naturalists’ Agency, Salem, Mass......4 rather successful attempt to 
expound mechanical principles to children is said.to be made in a pictorial 
primer called The Mechanical Powers, or Six Friendly Giants, published at the 
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Daily Adveriiser ottice, Newark, N. J......ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
have just issued a text-boek for advanced reading classes, entitled T'he Lite. 
rary Reader, by George R. Cathcart. The work comprises typical selections 
from the best British and American authors, chronologically arranged, from 
Shakspeare to the present time. There are brief biographical and critical 
sketches of each author represented, and numerous marginal notes. The 
urade of the book is about that of the ordinary Sixth Reader......They also pub- 
lish Prof. Mixer’s new Manual of French Poetry, répresenting the works of 
tifty-four authors, from Corneille down. [t is cordially praised by the review- 
Osiccel Appleton & Co. republish, in a large volume, Dr. Carpenter’s import- 
ant work, Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Application to the Train- 
ing and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions 
Commodore Maury’s recent First Lessons in Geography is described as a unique 
book. ‘The pupil is taken on an imaginary journey twice around the world- 
once by land and once by water. In the course of these travels he is made 
familiar with the leading features of the earth’s surface, and with the most 
obvious characteristics of the people inhabiting the various countries visited. 
...-- Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce an octavo volume containing 
full reports of the renowned Patton-Swing theological contest. Price, in 
cloth, $1.25; paper, .75 The Ivison house announces the publication, in 
Angust, of Prof. Swinton’s Outlines of the Worlds History, Ancient, Mediw- 
val, and Modern, with Special Relation to the History of Civilization and the 
Progress of Mankind, the appearance of which is anxiously awaited in many 
quarters; also the early publication of Shearer's Combination Speller, for 
teaching by both ear and eye, and a small volume of Military Lessons, intend- 
ed for military schools, colleges, and militia, by Gen. Welcker, Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in the University of California......Prof. Joseph Haven, form- 
erly of Amherst College, and author of well-known text-books on mental and 
moral philosophy, died in Chicago May 23d, aged fifty-nine. He ranked high 
as a scholar and author Hearth and Home has again changed hands, the 
Graphic Company having become its proprietors. Mr. Geo. Cary Eggleston 
retires from the editorship. The size of the paper is slightly reduced, but the 
number of its pages is increased, and it is more brilliantly illustrated than 

The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic pen of the 
poet Stoddard, ‘‘Studies of some British Authors,” appears in Scribner for 
July. It discusses with great ability the vexed question, ‘“‘Are genius and 
talent hereditary ?”......We have, from the Author’s Publishing Company, 
New York, a copy of their new organ, The Literary Miseellany, and find in it 
very little to commend. Its literary merits are exceedingly meagre, and its 
animus may be inferred from an ill-tempered attack, the only one we have 
seen, upon the Agassiz Memorial Fund......Sumner’s History of Ameriean Cur- 
rency, published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., was promptly adopted as a 
text-book at Harvard University. Its financial teachings are said to be of the 
soundest...... J. H. Butler & Co., 723 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished some very pretty pamphlets setting forth the merits of their New Amer- 
ican Readers and Spellers, Mitchell's New Geographies, Goodrich's Historiez, and 
other approved school-books. They may be had gratis. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 

We have delayed publishing any of the official lists of questions for the ‘ex- 
amination of teachers, until vacation should give better opportunity for their 
ase in reviewing and preparation for future examinations. The following is 
the last list, prepared by the State Board of Education, in March : 

ARITHMETIC. 
A square field contains 25 acres. What is the length of one side ” 
Find the greatest Common Divisor of 48 and 80, by both methods. 
Reduce 14 8-21 to an improper fraction. Analyze and deduce the rule. 
How many cords of wood in a pile 24 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet 


" Write the tables for Troy, Apothecary’ s, and Avoirdupois weight. 


ti. If 8 men pay $136.20 for 8 weeks’ board, what must 7 men pay for 34 
weeks’ board? State and solve by proportion. 
7. The capacity of a cubical cellar is 74,088 cubic inches. What. is the 
area of the bottom 
S. What is 50 D per cent of $425.00; of 2 bushels 3 pecks. 
4. I buy at 12} cents, and sell at 10 cents. What is my per cent of loss. 
10, What is the amount of $1,285.30 from April 1, 1869, to November 1%, 
1873, at 5} per cent. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Define punctuality, and state why it should be enforced at school. 
What objects are attained by the pupil’s analysis of problems in Arith- 
netic? 
*. In what ways may children be taught how to study? 
4. What are the specific objects to be attained by school recitation ¢ 
5. What powers of the mind should be specially cultivated during the first 
vear of a child's school life ¢ 
U. 8S. HISTORY. 
1. What nation of Europe established claims to territory on this Continent 
curing the latter part of the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries ? 
“What were the causes of the war of 1812? 
3. Name the important military events of the war of 1812” 
+. What were the causes of the French and Indian war? 
». What were the important military events of the French and Indian war? 
6. What was the result of the French and Indian war? 
- Where was Fort Du Quesne located ? 
%. What was the policy of England in the French and Indian war respect- 
ing the French possessions in North America ? 
9. What was the ground for the division of the people into political parties 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution ? 
10. What name did each of the political parties take at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution ? 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. How are muscles attached to bone ? 
2. What is food ? 
How is the character of the air changed by breathing ¢ 
What is meant in Physiology by an organ ? 
Describe the brain. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
What is the width of the North Temperate Zone in Geographical miles? 
How do you find this? 
2. In what direction does the Earth revolve on its axis? Demonstrate. 
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3. Of what uses are mountains ? 

4. Name five causes that combine to make a great city. 

5. Name in order, five important cities on the Ohio river. 

6. Name ten important cities lying on the Great Lakes, U.S. A. 

7. Name the prominent physical features of Scotland. 

8. Name the names and the color of each of the five races of men. 

9. Name the physical features of Florida. 

10. What advantages do we derive from the Mississippi river, commercially 
and politically ? i 
GRAMMAR. 

1. What is Analysis in Grammar? 

2. Give Possessive Case, singular and plural, of boy, lady, man, tlea, and ox. 

3. Give synopsis of verb see, with pronoun he. 

4. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons: ‘**I have received a 
letter from my cousin, she that was here last week.” ‘‘ What says his friend 
on this subject?” 

5. “He lives just over the hill.” Parse just. 

6. Change the following sentence so that the verb shall be passive: ** The 
wind shook the house.” , 

7. **I see a man cutting wood.” Parse cutting and wood, 

8. Give feminine of hero, emperor, boy, father, administrator. 

%. What is the difference between a noun in apposition, and 2 noun in the 
predicate nominative ? 

10. Analyze the following sentence: ‘* Please lend me a penny to buy 
bread.” 

OrricraL.— The State Superintendent has issued a circular to the City Su- 
perintendents, submitting a plan for an exhibit of the best work done by their 
schools, at the great Exposition in Indianapolis next fall. ‘The following is an 


extract : 

“The results of your tinal examinations may be carefully preserved iu 
books, bound in such form as you may choose. In your es below the 
intermediate may be exhibited words and sentences in print, words and sen- 
tences in script, map-drawing, or any other work whatever you do, that can 
be exhibited to the eye. In the intermediate grades you can exhibit penman- 
ship, map-drawing, free-hand drawing, correspondence, and results of exami- 
nations in arithmetic and English —- so far as the same may be exhib- 
ited to the eye. In grades above the intermediate, may be shown the results 
in English grammar, United States history, physiology, etc. In the high 
school may be exhibited the results in algebra, geometry, German, Latin. 
Greek, painting, and whatever is taught in the schools that can be properly 
presented for exhibition, as indicated above. Since the object of this compe- 
tition is to show the regular work of the schools, it is desired that no special 
preparation be made for the examinations, but let what you exhibit be the 
ordinary resuits of your schools, obtained in the ordinary way. From the 
high school you may select 50 per cent of the examination papers, in the dif- 
ferent branches represented ; from the lower grades 25 per cent, in all cases 
sending the best work for exhibition. Due notice will be given yon as to the 
time and place for the delivery of these books and papers. 

** Mitton B. Hopkins, Supt. Public Instruction.” 

Supt. Hopkins centributed a valuable article on the Indiana Public Schools, 
to a recent number of the Indianapolis Deily Journal. From the statistics he 
presents we cuil the following: No. of white children in the State between 4 
and 21, 631,149: of colored children, 9,183; increase in scholastic population 
within six months, 8,783: total school fand, $8,618,931.27 ; average length of 
schools, 195 days: pupils enrolled in primary schools last year, 451,259: in 
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high schools, 13,895; districts in which schools were taught, 8,918; school- 
houses, 9,202; built last year, 465; persons licensed by County Superintend- 
ents, 9,575. He speaks well of the new system of County Superintendency, 
County Boards of Education, and township institutes, gives a generous para- 
gtaph to the State Normal School, and closes as follows : 


** Almost every department of our school system indicates progress during 
the past year. Our permanent school fund has been augmented ; our annual 
school revenue has been increased ; more than the usual amount of money has 
heen raised by local taxation ; the school-houses erected have been more sub- 
stantial, and more in accordance with true architectural taste; the schools 
have been better attended, graded, and organized ; the teachers been better 
qualified for their profession, and better paid for their services.” 


The apportionment of the common school fund for tuition was made by the 
State Superintendent on the fourth Monday of May. ‘The total amount col- 
lected for apportionment is $942,293.07; apportioned to the counties, $1,- 
145,993.56; amount pro rata, $1.74. Vigo county loses $100, from the fail- 
ure of its Auditor to report in time for the last apportionment. 

CONVENTION OF County SuPERINTENDEXTS.— This meeting, called by Supt. 
Hopkins, assembled at the State capital on the 9th ult., and was attended by 
bout 70 Superintendents. Supt. H. was chosen President; Supt. Franklin. 
of Madison Co., Vice Pres.; Supt. Buford, of Hancock, Sec’y; and Supt. 
Griffith, of Switzerland, Assistant. Papers were read upon ‘‘ The Grading of 
Country Schools: its Practicability and Advantages,” by Supt. Snoddy, of 
Jasper; on ‘* How to Conduct Teachers’ Examinations, and How to Mark the 
Papers,” by Supt. Youngblood, of Howard; ‘‘ How to best Create a Healthy 
Educational Sentiment,” Supt. Beeson, of Knox; ‘* Reports of Teachers tu 
Superintendents,” Supt. Smith, of Marion; ‘‘ Official Visits to Schools,” Su- 
perintendent Hooker, of Vanderburg; ‘‘ Comparative Merits of the Old and 
New Methods of Selecting Teachers,” Supt. Smith, of Wayne; ‘‘ County In- 
stitutes,” Supt. Franklin, of Madison: *‘The Work of County Superintend- 
ents,” Supt. Tharp, of Grant. These were generally followed by animated 
diseugsions. An interesting ‘‘ experience” meeting was held, in which the 
fact was brought out that the average salary of the Superintendents is only 
$650. A committee reported forms for reports by teachers, which was adopt- 
ed—also a resolution complimentary to Supt. Hopkins. The convention ad- 
journed, to meet again at the call of the State Superintendent. 

Inrer-CoLLEGIATE AssocraTion.-—- A meeting of delegates from the Indiana 

Universities was held a few weeks ago, and a society organized called ‘‘ The 
Indiana State Inter-Collegiate Contest Association.” Its object is ‘to hold 
annual contests in oratory, and such other contpetitive intellectual exercises ax 
the Association may determine.” D. B. Crawford, of the State University, 
was elected President. ‘The first contest will be held in Indianapolis two 
weeks before the inter-State contest. and be open to orators from any collegs 
belonging to the Association. 

Poxrticar.-— The State Farmers’ Convention put in nomination for Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction Clarkson Davis, of Spiceland, Henry county, 
lately Principal of the academy at that place, and now a traveling agent fox 
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Harper & Brothers. His political antecedents are Republican. ‘Lhe Repnb- 
lican State Convention nominated Prof. John M. Bloss, of New Albany, « 
thoroughly trained and experienced educator. Prof. Bell, of the School Jour- 
val, had been named by some of his friends for the office, and we regret that 
he did not receive the nomination. He would undoubtedly have been elected, 
and done the State distinguished service. 

Aten County.— The Chronicle, of May 30, published at Michigan Univers- 
ity, has the following kind notice of a prominent Fort Wayne teacher : 


** We had the pleasure of visiting, on last Monday, Geo. W. Allyn, ‘72. now 
professor of natural science in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, high school. When 
Prof. Allyn went there, a year ago, he found the department of science exist- 
ing only in name. Now he has a large chemical laboratory, a full set of appa- 
ratus for illustrating the phenomena of physics, and an excellent museum 
founded. Other cities are endeavoring to secure Mr. Allyn, but the people of 
Fort Wayne propose to retain him at every cost. He deserves all his suecess.” 

Benton.— ‘The catalogue of Oxford Academy for 1875-4 has been issued, 
and makes a good showing. Eight teachers; 241 pupils. Fall term begins 
Ang. 51. Miss H. M. Wright, Principal. ‘The members of the academy gave 
an exhibition May 16, which the Tribune speaks of as the finest ever given in 
our town. Receipts 42. . 

Cass.— Smithson College, at Logansport, graduates one gentleman and two 
ladies this year...... The Logansport Female College graduated seven young 
ladies at the Commencement, June 17. 


CrarKke.—'The County Board of Education have lately passed a regulation 
that teachers shall hold monthly examinations, and report the results to 
parents. ‘This is a marked indication of progress. 

Dusors.— The Jasper Courier notices the interest being taken in the norma) 
school conducted in that village by Mr. L. G. Smith. There is a good attend- 
ance of teachers, and most of them take hold with a will which evinces a deter- 
mination to make the most of their oppertunities. 

(rant. — Supt. Tharp begins a normal institute in Marion July 2), and will 
hold it six or seven weeks. We are sure it will be a good one. 

Howarp.— Supt. Youngblood will hold an institute in Kokomo during the 
tive weeks beginning July 29. His late report shows 5,485 pupils enumer- 
ated; out of school the whole year, 1,252; lost by absence and tardiness, 52.- 
403 days. 

Kosciusko.—- Prof. Hodge, of Warsaw, and Gross, of Pierceton, open a si3- 
weeks’ norma! institute at Watsaw July 20. 


LaGrancr.— The Standard of May 28 says : 

‘The Lagrange Union School, under the present corps of teachers, closes thi» 
week. So far as we have been enabled to hear, all the teachers have give» 
excellent satisfaction. Miss Hargrave, the First Assistant, will leave perma- 
nently upon the close of the term, very much to the regret of those who have 
formed her acquaintance, both in and out of the school. Prof. Reubelt and 
all the teachers have merited the plaudit of ‘ well done.’” 


Lary. — The Crown Point Regts‘er of & late date contains the following : 
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‘Prof. McAfee’s school, in teaching which he was ably assisted by Mrs. M. 
V. McAfee and Miss Cordelia A. Wood, closed last Thursday. There were 74 
pupils enrolled—36 males and 38 females; average daily attendance, 6:3. 
From the patrons of the schools I have not been able to gain much informa- 
tion, as it is not customary for parents here to visit their children at school ; 
but from the elder scholars, whose judgment ought to be correct, the verdict 
is, ‘second to none.’” 

Lavorte.— Supt. O'Brien announcesa six-weeks’ normal institute, to begin in 
Laporte July 15, and to be conducted by himself and Prof. Phillips, of Browns- 
ville. His circular says: **'The class will be taught on the normal plan and 
especial attention given to the How of teaching.” ‘The last week will be devo- 
ted to general county institute work....../ A Laporte paper says: ‘* The report 
of the public schools for May shows the highest per cent of attendance in the 
central building in the High School, James R. Goffe, Principal. The highest 
in the Ward schools was in Primary No. 5, Miss M. A. Richards, teacher. 
The per cent for the whole city, based on the average number belonging, was 
ninety-seven.”...... The Hon. John Sutherland has presented the High School 
with a complete set of the geological reports of Indiana...... By direction of 
Representative Packard, a competitive examination of candidates for appoint- 
ment to the U. S. Naval Academy was held at Westville on the Ifth ult. Of 
24 applicants, C. L. Davis, of Kentland, was the lucky one. 

LawrkEeNce.— County Supt. Funk has resigned, and W. B. Chrisler has been 
appointed in his stead. 

Manrron.— Supt. Shortridge contributes to the Indianapolis Daily Journal a 
very interesting account of the city e-uools, covering a period of 27 years ..... 
The city teachers had a grand picnic within suggestive distance of the Insane 
Asylum on the 23d of May. Miss Agnes Rankin read an essay on ‘‘ Associa- 
tion and Power,” and Mr. A. B. Cole followed with a comic paper......The 
County Board of Education, at 2 recent special meeting, adopted a course of 
instruction for the schools of the county, completed a list of text-books, and 
prepared a plan for regulating the wages of teachers. 


Manssati.— The six-weeks’ normal institute of Supt. Anderson and Profs. 
Study and Berg begins July 20. ‘The last week will be the regular County 
‘Teachers’ Institute. 

Miami.— Supt. Ewing's training-scheol at Mexico opens July 20, and con. 
tinues four weeks. 

Monnor.—Commencement at the State University July 2, with 22 male and 
7 female graduates. ‘The new building will be dedicated the day before, with 
aidresses by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, and others. Students in 
attendance the last year, 371; whole number of alumni, 978. A pretty seri- 
ous affray occurred at the University on the 5d ult., between the senior and 
junior classes, in which pistols were used but nobody was much hurt. 


Newron.-—Supt. Merchant writes to the School Journal: 

“‘The educational interests of our county are pushing steadily forward. 
‘The most of our schools are still going on, and that successfully. Our tewn- 
ship institutes, during the past winter, were generally well attended, but in 
one township only did we sncceed in getting the patrons to take an interest.” 
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Now. lhe bigh heol at Rendallvitle enrolled 100 duriug Ure leet vee, 
but their attendance was very irregular, only 55 being enrolled at any une 
time, with an average attendance of 4. A correspondent of the Stoendera 
calls attention to ‘the immense injury parents inflict upon their children by 
sending them to school in such a piecemeal manver.”......A writer to the «ame 
paper from Brimfield, speaking of a township institute there, says: 

* From observation, we are convinced that if our young gents who claim | 
he school teachers, would take as much interest in learning the art as the 
young ladies do, our schools would be much better conducted, ‘The young 
ladies of Orange deserve much credit for their efforts in behalf of education. 

Porter. This county contains 5,024 children between G and 21. 34 per 
sons over 10 years of age can not read....../ A contributer to the Valparais» 
Vidette earnestly favors the sugyestion that teachers spend half a day in each 
week with their pupils ont of doors, studying nature at first hand. 

Puvaski.—- The foundation for the Catholic High School has been laid at 
Winamac, and the building raised. It will be two stories high, with a front. 


age on two sides of 90 feet each. 

Potyam.-—-The students dismissed from Asbury University, for insubordi- 
nation, have returned and been restored to full standing. Prof. Earp, of the 
University, sailed on the 27th ult., for a European tour. 

Rusz.— An idiotic boy, living at Richland, who was in the habit of speud- 
ing the day quietly with his sister at school, started alone one day, but wan- 
dered away, and was found a few days after, a long way off, in a nearly starved 


condition. 

Srrupen.—-'The Angola Republican says: 

‘* The office of County Superintendent of Public Schools was created only « 
short time since, but the workings of the oftice in the State have proved a sue- 
cessful experiment. When good, thorough and practical educators are placed 
in that position—-as is the case at present in this county —we can not fail in 
bringing our school interests and educational affairs up to a much higher 
standard than bas ever been possible under the old system.” 

The Reunion of the old students and teachers of the Northeastern Indians 
lustitute, at Orland, was aitended with great interest. County Supt. Cowen 
delivered a fine address upon ‘‘ Schools and Churches the Safety of our Coun- 
try.” Hon. J. H. McGowan, of Coldwater, Mich., and others, spoke with 
much enthusiasm of the past and present of the school: and a rich banquet 
was enjoyed by the throng. 

Sr. Josyrx.—Supt. Ewing and Principal Wilcox have been re-elected at 
South Bend. Prof. Hoover, late Principal of the Jefferson School, now teach- 
ing in Lakeville, has taker a good position as teacher at Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Mr. H. J. Burlingame is engaged in his stead, and Miss Sharpe is retained as 
Principal of the Lafayette School. Miss E. A. Spencer becomes Principal of 
the Washington, and Miss Etta Douglass Principal of the Madison School. 
‘The school-houses have just been insured for a term of three years 
Hallock, late of the academy at North Liberty, has been elected Superintend- 
ent.of the Mishawaka schools......County Supt. Foster has made a permanent 
contract with an Indianapulis tirm to furnish school-seats at a largely reduced 
rate. The Daily Tribune says: ‘‘'The saving made by this one contract wil 
more than pay the County Superintendent's salary. We call the attention of 
those who were opposed ta this oftice as being superflnons, to this transaction. 
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Powttiswbmis De rariwene 


PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Subscribers tothe Trkacnen who change their address and sene 
is notice of the change, will please mention the place from which, 
vs well as that fo which they have removed. We shall be happy 
to send the summer numbers to any place at which a subseribe: 
may be spending his vaeation. 

It will be esteemed a favor if those of our readers who think 
well of the magazine would mention it favorably to such pro- 
fessional friends as they may meet during their vacation. A 
good word sometimes is fruitful, for both the recipient and the 
publisher. 

-\ competent Principal of union schools, who has just closed 
au engagement, would accept another Principalship or a subor- 
dinate position for the present. His testimonials as to character 
and abilities are of the best, and his experience satisfactory. Ad- 
dress the publisher of THe Tracnen. 


We have elsewhere written in this mumber of “restored Chi- 
cago,” with its “splendid book-stores” and other attractions to 
the visitor. The reference to book-stores is primarily, of course, 
to the magnificent establishment of Jansex, McCiure & Co., 
\17-9 State street, which to the scholar or professional man is 
oe of the lions of the great city. A world of literature and 
art and beauty is gathered here, and all is freely open to the in- 
spection of the visitor. A cosy place, with the freshest publica- 
tions within reach, is provided for the rest and comfort of the 
tired stranger. We are expressly authorized by the firm to in- 
vite all our readers and their friends to visit the store, and to say 
that, every effort will be made to render their stay agreeable. 


Auother pleasant visit may well be made to the rapidly-rising 
publishing house of 8. C. Griees & Co., 335 Wabash Avenue. 
{t is highly creditable to Western enterprise, taste, and intelli- 
gence, that this firm has so speedily got into the field with a large 
ad capital list of publications, some of which we notice among 
“Literary Matters” this month, Visitors will be moat kindly 
and hospitably entertained. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Addrese the Business College and Telegraph Institute at Kalamazoo, for 


College Journal. 


gee Ade/.— The American Sardine Co.’s Boneless Sardines are much 
better, and less than half the cost of imported Sardines. 





Spurgeon and Talmage.— Mr. Spurgeon says: “Mr. Talmage 's dis- 
courses lay hold of my inmost soul.’ An English clergyman is reported in 
the Christian Intelligencer, as saying: ‘* We count Mr. Spurgeon as the tip- 
top of Gospel preachers. Of American preachers, Mr. Talmage stands 
highest with us now. We like his orthodoxy.’’ Both of these great preach- 
ers contribute regularly to The Christian at Work, of which Mr. Talmage 
has recently become editor. As neither of them write for any other publi- 
cation in America, agents can no doubt reap a bountiful harvest in canvass- 
ing for this paper. Office, 102 Chambers-street, N. Y. 
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~ SomErHine New: 
Peard’s Patent Folding Desk and Seat, 


Strong, Compact, Simple, Comfortable. ja 
100,000 Already in Use wind. 
Throughout the United States. ease 
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Peard’s Desk closed, 
leaa then 12 in, apece. 
Peard’s Patent Desks were Awarded the Grand Medal at the 

World's Exposition, held at Vienna, 1873. 
School Officers, do not fail to send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices of 

these popular School Desks. School Maps, Charte, Globes, and Apparatus 0: 
‘all kinde at loweet prices. Address, 


National Schoob Furniture Co., 
113 & 116 Btate &t., CHICAGO, ILL 


N. B.— Agents Wanted. Address for terme ea above. 


Peard’s Desk open, ready for 
use. 
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